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Fig. 1.—Evesine Dress.—Curt ParTERN, No. 3155: Panier Basque, Fig. 2.—Watkine Suir. 
25 Cents; TrimmMep Sart, 25 Cenrs. 


Figs. 1 axp 2.—EVENING AND STREET DRESSES.—[Szx next Pace.] 
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Evening and Street Dresses.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on front page. 


Fig. 1.—Eventne Dress. This dress has the 
new short skirt or quarter train. It is of shaded 
turquoise blue lampas, trimmed with turquoise 
satin and pale straw-colored Surah, The two 
pleatings on the skirt are of plain turquoise blue 
satin, the fans are straw-colored Surah, and the 
principal part of the dress is of lampas. The 
Surah in the fans is doubled. Neyron red roses 
hold the upright pleats of the lower part of the 
tablier. The princesse corsage has pleated pa- 
niers in front and on the sides, which extend to 
the back, where the drapery falls in full breadths 
to the foot of the skirt. The high corsage, which 
is slightly pointed at the throat, and fastened 
there by a single button, has an open space in 
fan shape filled with Surah pleating, and orna- 
mented with a rose. The short sleeves cross 
on top, and are bouffant. Long straw-colored 
gloves. Pink wreath of roses around the chi- 
gnon, and a cluster low behind the ear. Blue 
shoes, with buckles set with turquoises. 

Fig. 2.—Watkine Suir. This costume is of 
dark green gros grain, with cloth to match, and 
fuchsia red cloth for facings and buttons, The 
skirt has two tabliers, one of which is covered 
by three deep pleatings, and the upper has up- 
right folds with a single narrow pleating. Two 
cloth panels on each side are bordered with red 
wool, and have large buttons covered with the 
same. Two deep pleatings cross the back of 
the skirt. The back drapery is very ample, and 
there are full paniers on the sides. These pa- 
niers cover the edge of the plain basque. The 
sleeves have the cuffs opened on the outside, and 
bordered with red. The pelerine is of green 
cloth lined with red, which is seen as a border, 
and there are straight tabs to tie it in front. 
Mull and lace trim the neck and sleeves. Green 
gros grain bonnet, with green plumes and red 
velvet roses, Long tan-colored gloves. 
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A NEW SOCIETY STORY. 





In the next Number of Uarrer’s BAzaR we 
shall begin the publication of a sparkling story, 
entitled 


“A TRANSPLANTED ROSE,” 


which depicts the various trials and perplexities 
of a neophyte in New York society. This story, 
which is from the pen of a well-known society 
habitué, who speaks from the fullest knowledge 
of fashionable life, its usages and requirements, 
as designed to give an inside glimpse of the 
most exclusive circles of the great metropolis, 
and under a thin veil of fiction to impart much 
interesting and instructive information to the 
large class who are interested in that topic of con- 
stantly increasing importance in our community, 
social etiquette and manners. The readers of the 
Bazar are earnestly advised not to neglect this 
charming tale, which, once begun, they will be 
sure to continue to the end. 





0 Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement with a rich assortment of full- 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Bridal Toilettes, Evening Dresses, Reception and 
Dinner Dresses with Adjustable Trains, Walking 
Suits, Winter Bonnets, Mother Hubbard and other 
Winter Cloaks and Wrappings ; Boys and Girls’ 
Suits; Crochet Capes; a Sofa Cushion with the 
new Enamel Embroidery ; Sofa Backs, etc., etc. ; 
with choice literary and pictorial attractions. 


——————— > 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 





No. 106 of HARPER’s YOUNG PKopLe, tssued 
November 8, contains, besides the serial story, an 
interesting and instructive article on Rocks, by 
CHARLES BARNARD, with an illustration; a 
beautiful fairy story by Livuig E. Barr; the 
Second Part of “ The Surprising Adventures of 
Ben Butiles,” illustrated ; an account of the game 
of Lacrosse, with a spirited illustration ; a lively 
description of an Ostrich Farm in South Africa, 
éy LinuTeNant E, W. Sturpy, id/ustrated ; a 
picture-page of “ Nursery Khymes” ; and other 
attractive features. 


MR. TOOTSS BUTTONS. 


H* distinguished biographer records of 
P. Toots, Esq., that when he arrived 
at Dr. Blimber’s party, one blaze of jeweiry 
and buttons, “he appeared to be involved 
in a good deal of uncertainty whether, on 
the whole, it was judicious to button the 
bottom button of his waistcoat, and wheth- 
er, on a calm revision of all the circum- 
stances, it was best to wear his wristbands 
turned up or turned down. Observing that 








Mr. Feeder’s were turned up, Mr. Toots turn- 
ed his up; but the wristbands of the next 
arrival being turned down, Mr. Toots turned 
his down. The differences in point of waist- 
coat-buttoning, not only at the bottom but 
at the top too, became so numerous and 
complicated as the arrivals thickened, that 
Mr. Toots was continually fingering that 
article of dress, as if he were performing on 
some instrument, and appeared to find the 
incessant execution it demanded quite be- 
wildering.” 

The P. Tootses of society, both male and 
female, are legion. They can not decide 
for themselves the thousand trifling ques- 
tions of the hour. They are at the mercy 
of the last new-comer who has a positive 
opinion. If fashion is a tyrant, it is only 
because her followers are slaves. If absurd 
customs prevail, why do not the folk who 
with bated breath deplore them refuse to 
conform to them ? 

The quality of social equilibrium the 
French call aplomb, balance, the straight 
up-and-down of a plumb line. The man 
who has it would be undisturbed though 
his were the only uncovered hands in a 
crowded drawing-room, had he decided that 
the occasion did not demand gloves. In- 
deed, the story is yet told of a well-known 
wit, that, finding himself one evening in a 
very small minority of the ungloved, he 
moved about among the other guests, say- 
ing, “Ah, by-the-bye, my friend Lord Lof- 
foden, who went with me to Mrs. Leo Hunt- 
er’s reception last night, expressed his as- 
tonishment at seeing so many men in kids. 
‘Me deah fella,’ said he, ‘I’m afraid ’m not 
presentable at all. In London, you know, 
we don’t wear ’em. His Royal Highness 
won't, you know.’ I assured him that fash- 
ionable New York was the very shadow of 
London in that, as in most things, which 
persuaded him to remain. But where so 
many Rip Van Winkles in gloves came from 
I don’t know. And, by Jove! here they are 
in force too. Beg pardon, my dear fellow. 
Didn’t notice you wore them. Quite right 
too. Let everybody do exactly as he pre- 
fers, say I.” 

In an hour not a masculine hand was cov- 
ered. The spotless gloves had withered 
away, as it were, like autumn flowers, before 
the frost of royal disapproval. The one 
man who had the “ courage of his opinions” 
ruled the threescore who had not. They 
wished to be in the fashion. But who 
makes the fashion? The independent spir- 
its who do not conform. 

These amiable Tootses, wishing only to 
please, really do a mischief. For a slavish 
adherence to custom offers the regency of so- 
ciety to narrow-minded positiveness. Con- 
formity is always intolerant of dissent. 
Some years ago an eminent and able Ameri- 
can, when a candidate for a high office, was 
considered by the average citizen to have 
seriously impaired his chance of election by 
wearing his hair without a visible parting. 
And our greatest poet has often fallen un- 
der like condemnation, his sentence read- 
ing, “ You can’t have any respect, you know, 
for 2 man who parts his hair in the middle.” 

But why should not a man part his hair in 
the middle if it likes him? The time was, 
and not so long ago, when every man did it, 
and wore it floating over his shoulders also. 
Our great-grandfathers, who are commonly 
thought to have been men of parts, strained 
it straight back from their foreheads, a la 
Chinois, and braided it in a powdered queue 
behind; and very becoming it was to some of 
them. It pleases this generation to crop it 
close, and part it on the side; but no law of 
morals or policy enforces this fashion, and if 
any man have the wit to see and the cour- 
age to show that some other disposal of his 
locks suits his face better, he deserves en- 
couragement, not reprehension. 

“Sacques are not worn,” says the bulletin 
of fashion, or jackets, or shawls, or striped 
materials, or plaids, or plain goods, or what- 
ever may happen to be second favorite in 
the race for novelty. Then all the Mrs. 
Tootses are tearful, for, behold! they possess 
this late-beloved relic, unworn, untarnished, 
and not to be discarded with consent of 
conscience. But if they would bethink 
themselves, it is they who are in the major- 
ity, not the few women who set a new fash- 
ion every week; and if they will wear their 
last season’s garment with serene confi- 
dence, that will become at once the style 
“ generally worn.” 

Indeed, it is only to the cowardly that 
fashion in these days shows herself a despot. 
The man or woman who insists on freedom 
in non-essentials hardly earns that brevet 
title of “eccentric” which used to be the 
reward of independence. It is the sign of 
an increasing civilization. For culture in- 
sists not only on the toleration of differ- 
ences, but on their encouragement. And 
we may be certain that if the disposition of 
our neighbor's waistcoat buttons has power 
to disquiet us, we are, individually, not 
much more mature than the vacillating 
Toots. 





GOLD, SILVER, TIN, AND 
WOODEN WEDDINGS. 


ERY few people have the golden opportunity 
of living together for fifty years in the holy 
estate of matrimony. When they do so overcome 
the many infirmities of the flesh and the incom- 
patibility of tempers, they deserve to be congrat- 
ulated, and to have a wedding festivity which 
shall be as ceremonious as the first one, and twice 

as impressive. But what shall we give them ? 
The gifts of gold must be somewhat circum- 
scribed, and therefore the injunction, so severe 
and so unalterable, which holds good at tin and 
at silver weddings, that no presents must be giv- 
en of any other metal than that designated by 
the day, does not hold good at a golden wedding. 
A card printed in gold letters, announcing that 
John Anderson and Mary Brown were married, 
for instance, in 1830, and will celebrate their 
golden wedding in 1880, is generally the only 
golden manifestation. One of the cards recently 

issued reads in this way: 
1881, 1881. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Anderson, 
At Home November Twenty-first, 1881, 
Golden Wedding, 
17 Carmichael Street, 
At eight o'clock. 


All done in gold, on white thick English paper, 
that is nearly all the exhibition of gold necessary 
at a golden wedding, unless some friend gives the 
aged bride a present of jewelry. The bride re- 
ceives her children and grandchildren dressed in 
some article which she wore at her first wedding, 
if any remain, Sometimes a veil, or a handker- 
chief, or a fan remains, scarcely ever the whole 
dress, and she holds a bouquet of white flowers. 
A wedding cake is prepared with a ring in it, and 
on the frosting is the date, and the monogram of 
the two who have lived together so long. 

These golden weddings are apt to be sad. It is 
not well for the old to keep anniversaries: too 
many ghosts come to the feast. Still, if people 
are happy enough to wish to do so, there can be 
no harm init. Their surroundings may possibly 
surpass their fondest dreams, but as it regards 
themselves, the contrast is painful. They have 
little in common with the bridal joy, and unless 
it is the wish of some irrepressible descendant, 
few old couples care to celebrate the golden wed- 
ding save in their hearts. If they have started at 
the foot of the ladder, and have risen, they may 
not wish to remember their early struggles; if 
they have started high, and have gradually sunk 
into poverty and ill health, they certainly do 
not wish to photograph those better days by the 
fierce light of an anniversary. It is only the very 
exceptionally good, happy, and serene people who 
can afford to celebrate a golden wedding, one 
would think. 

Far otherwise with the silver wedding, which 
comes in this country while people are still young, 
in the very prime of life, with much before them, 
and when to stop midway to take an account of 
one’s friends and one’s blessings is a wise and a 
pleasant thing. The cards are issued, printed in 
silver, somewhat in this style: 


1856. 1881, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter 
Request the pleasure of your company 
On Wednesday, October the twenty-seventh, 
at eight o'clock, 
Silver Wedding. 


John Carter. Sarah Smith. 


Such, at least, is one form. Many people do not, 
however, add their names at the end; while, again, 
some go even farther, and transcribe the marriage 
notice from the newspaper of the period. 

Gifts of silver being comparatively inexpen- 
sive, and always useful, almost all friends who 
are invited send a gift of silver-ware, marked 
“Silver Wedding,” or, still better, marked with 
an appropriate motto, and the initials of the pair, 
engraved in a true-lovers’ knot. 

In old Dutch silver, these pretty monograms 
and the lovers’ knot are very common. This was 
probably put upon the original wedding silver, 
and we know that the art was studied up by such 
men as Albrecht Diirer, Benvenuto Cellini, and 
Rubens, for we find amongst their drawings many 
monograms and such devices. It adds very much 
to the beauty of a piece of silver to bear such en- 
graving, and it is always well to add a motto, or 
a“ posy,” as the old phrase has it, thus investing 
the gift with a personal interest, in our absence of 
armorial bearings. Since many pretty ornaments 
come in silver, it is possible to vary the gifts by 
sometimes presenting flacons (a pendent flacon 
for the chatelaine : some very artistic things come 
in this pretty ornament now, with colored plaques 
representing antique figures, etc.). Sometimes a 
costly intaglio is sunk in the silver and set as a 
pin. Clocks of silver, bracelets, statuary in sil- 
ver, necklaces, picture-frames, and filigree pend- 
ants hanging to silver necklaces which resemble 
pearls; beautiful jewel cases and boxes for the 
toilette; dressing-cases well furnished with sil- 
ver; hand mirrors set in fretted silver ; bracelets, 
pendent seals, and medallions in high relief—all 
come now for gifts in the second precious metal. 
A very pretty gift was designed by a young artist 
for his mother on the celebration of her silver 
wedding. It was a monogram and love-knot aft- 
er the fashion of the seventeenth century, and 
made, when joined, a superb belt clasp, each little 
ornament of the relief repeating the two dates. 
Mantle clasps of solid silver ornamented with pre- 
cious stones, and known in the Middle Ages as 
Sermillets, are pretty presents, and these orna- 
ments can be also enriched with gold and enamel 
without losing their silver character. Chimerical 
animals and floral ornaments are often used in 
enriching these agrafes. 

Mirrors set in silver are very handsome for the 
toilette table; also brushes and combs can be 
made of it. All silver is apt to tarnish, but a 





dip in water and ammonia cleans it at once, and 
few people now like the white foamy silver; that 
which has assumed a gray tint is much more 
admired. Indeed, artistie jewellers have intro- 
duced the hammered silver, which looks like an 
old tin tea-pot, and to the admirers of the real 
silver tint is very ugly; but it renders the wear- 
ing of a silver chatelaine very much easier, for 
the chains and ornaments which a lady now 
wears on her belt are sure to grow daily into the 
fashion. Silver parasol handles are also very 
fashionable. We have enlarged upon this sub- 
ject of gifts of silver in answer to several ques- 
tions, as to what it is proper to give at a silver 
wedding. Of course the wealthy can send pitch- 
ers, vases, vegetable dishes, soup tureens, and 
waiters. All the beautiful things which are now 
made by our silversmiths are tempting to the 
purse. There are also handsome silver neck- 
laces, holding old and rare coins, and curious 
watches of silver, resembling fruits, nuts, and 
animals, The farther back we go in the history 
of silver-ware, the better models we are sure to 
obtain. 

As for the entertainment, it includes the inevi- 
table cake, of course, and the bride puts the knife 
into it as she did twenty-five years ago, The ring 
is eagerly sought for. Then a large and plenti- 
ful repast is offered, exactly like that of any re- 
ception table, Champagne is in order, healths 
are drunk, and speeches made at most of these 
silver weddings. 

Particularly delightful are silver weddings 
which are celebrated in the country, especially 
if the house is large enough to hold a number of 
guests. Then many a custom can be observed 
of peculiar significance and friendliness; every- 
body can help to prepare the feast, decorate the 
house with flowers, and save the bride from those 
tearful moments which come with any retrospect. 
All should try to make the scene a jolly one, for 
there is no other reason for its celebration. 

Tin weddings, which occur after ten years have 
passed over two married heads, are signals for a 
general frolic. Not only are the usual tin utensils 
which can be used for the kitchen and household 
purposes offered, but fantastic designs and orna- 
ments are gotten up for the purpose of raising 
a laugh. One young bride received a handsome 
check from her father-in-law, who labelled it 
“Tin,” and sent it to her in a tin pocket-book 
elaborately constructed for the purpose. One 
very pretty tin fender was constructed for the 
fire-place of another, and was not so ugly. A tin 
screen, tin chandeliers, tin fans, and tin tables 
have been offered. If{ these serve no other pur- 
pose, they do admirably for theatrical properties 
later, if the family like private plays, ete., at 
home, 

Wooden weddings occur after five years of 
marriage, and afford the bride much refurnishing 
of the kitchen, and nowadays some beautiful pre- 
sents of wood-carving. The wooden wedding, 
which was begun in jest with a step-ladder and 
a rolling-pin several years ago, now threatens to 
become a very splendid anniversary indeed, since 
the art of carving in wood is so popular, and so 
much practiced by men and women, Every one 
is ready for a carved box, picture-frame, screen, 
sideboard, chair, bureau, dressing-table, crib, or 
bedstead. Let no one be afraid to offer a bit of 
wood artistically carved. Everything is in order 
but wooden nutmegs; they are ruled out. 

At one of the golden weddings of the Roths- 
childs we read of such presents as a solid gold 
dinner service; a chased cup of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini in solid gold, enriched with precious stones ; 
a box, with cover of gold, in the early Renais- 
sance, with head of Marie de Medicis in oxidized 
gold; of rings from Cyprus, containing sapphires 
from the tombs of the Crusaders; of solid erys- 
tals cut into drinking cups, with handles of gold ; 
of jade goblets set in gold saucers; of singing- 
birds in gold; and of toilette appliances, all in 
solid gold, not to speak of chains, rings, ete. 
This is luxury, and as such to be commended to 
those who can afford it. But it must entail great 
inconvenience. Gold is so valuable that a small 
piece of it goes a great way, and even a Roths- 
child would not like to leave out a gold dressing- 
case, lest it might tempt the most honest of wait- 
ing-women. 

No doubt some of our millionaire Americans 
can afford such golden-wedding presents, but of 
course they are rare, and even if common, would 
be less in keeping than some less magnificent 
presents. Our republican simplicity would be 
outraged and shocked at seeing so much coin of 
the realm kept out of circulation. 

There are, however, should we wish to make a 
present to a bride of fifty years’ standing, many 
charming bits of gold jewelry very becoming, 
very artistic, and not too expensive for a moderate 
purse. There are the delicate productions of Cas- 
tellani, the gold and enamel of Venice, the gold- 
work of several different colors which has become 
so artistic; there are the modern antiques, copied 
from the Pheenician jewelry found at Cyprus— 
these made into pins for the cap, pendants for 
the neck, rings and bracelets, boxes for the hold- 
ing of small sweetmeats, so fashionable many 
years ago, are pretty presents for an elderly lady. 
For a gentleman it is more difficult to find pre- 
sents. We must acknowledge that it is always 
difficult to find a present for a gentleman. Un- 
less he has as many feet as Briareus had hands, 
or unless he is a centipede, he can not wear all 
the slippers given to him; and the shirt studs 
and sleeve buttons are soon exhausted. Finger- 
rings are now fortunately in fashion, and can be 
as expensive as one pleases. But one almost re- 
grets the disuse of snuff, as that gave occasion 
for many beautiful boxes. It would be difficult to 
find, however, such gold snuff-boxes as were once 
handed round amongst monarchs and amongst 
wealthy snuffers. The giving of wedding pre- 
sents has had to go through with many changes 
since its first beginning, which was a wise and 
generous desire to help the young pair to begin 
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housekeeping. It has become now almost an os- 
tentatious necessity. So with the gifts at the 
gold and silver weddings. They have almost 
ceased to be friendly offerings, and are oftener 
a proof of the giver’s wealth than that of his 
love. 

No wonder that some delicate-minded people, 
wishing to celebrate their silver wedding, cause 
a line to be printed on their invitations, ‘ No pre- 
sents received.” 

Foreigners have a beautiful custom, which we 
have not, of remembering every féte day, every 
birthday, every saints’ day, in a friend’s calendar. 
A bouquet, a present of fruit, a kind note, a lit- 
tle celebration which costs nothing, oceurs in ev- 
ery family on papa’s birthday or mamma’s féte 
day. But as we have nothing of that sort, and 
as most people prefer that, like the hero of the 
Pirates, a birthday shall only come once in four 
years, it is well for us to celebrate the tin, silver, 
and golden weddings, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 
THERE are no marked changes made in cut- 

ting gentlemen’s clothing, though pantaloons 
are narrower than those of last season, and all 
coats are shorter, including the Prince Albert 
frock-coats, dress-coats, morning cut-aways, sacks, 
and also overcoats, The suit for business, trav- 
elling, and morning wear is made entirely from 
one piece of English or Scotch suiting in neat 
plaids, checks, or mixtures of color. The coat 
may be a sack with one or four buttons, or an 
English cut-away with the same number of but- 
tons, The vest, cut high like the coat, has a col- 
lar or not, according to the fancy of the wearer. 
The trousers are very close- fitting. The semi- 
dress suit for church and afternoon wear is real- 
ly the day dress suit, as it is worn to all entertain- 
ments given in the daytime, such as afternoon 
teas, receptions, and weddings. This consists of 
a Prince Albert double -breasted frock - coat of 
black or dark blue twilled cloth—young men pre- 
fer dark blue with marked diagonal lines; this 
coat is finished with silk facings, and the vest of 
the same cloth is cut very high to match the coat, 
so that only very little of the folded scarf is 
shown below the collar. The trousers are made 
of heavy cloth with dark neat stripes, usually 
having a gray effect, but no special color prevails 
for these. The dress suit remains unchanged in 
shape, except that the coats are shortened a trifle. 
The most glossy west of England broadcloth is 
used for this swallow-tail coat and the vest, which 
is cut low in front to match it, and these are the 
only garments now made of broadcloth for men 
of fashion. Silk facings may be used on such 
coats, or they are omitted, as the wearer directs. 
The narrow trousers are of heavier doeskin of 
the same lustrous black used for the coat. Young 
men of fashion now wear this suit to all enter- 
tainments in the evening, putting it on for six- 
o’dlock dinners, making evening calls in it, wear- 
ing it to the theatre, where formerly it was sel- 
dom seen, and going thence to receptions. Over- 
coats are made of Elysians and fur beaver cloths, 
and are most often sacks, slightly shorter than 
those of last year, but occasionally a surtout over- 
coat is ordered. Blue, brown, and black are the 
colors used, without a preference for either. 


SCARFS. 


Flatly folded scarfs of satin, with black or very 
dark grounds nearly covered with small intricate 
figures in gay colors, are now fashionable for day 
use. Large spots of white, or of a color contrast- 
ing with that of the ground, are also worn, and 
are much more stylish than those with the small 
polka dots. Gros grain scarfs are little used. 
The Sweepstakes scarf has a catch underneath 
that simplifies the fastening. The day scarf, 
whether laid in folds or tied in a bow by the 
wearer, must be broad enough to fill up all the 
space inside the neck of the vest, and conceal the 
white shirt front. Neat English scarfs made to 
wear with standing collars are folded quite nar- 
rowly at the throat below a narrow neck-band, 
then widen slightly, and are sufficient to fill up 
the space left by very high vests. The straight 
De Joinville scarfs are tied by the wearer to imi- 
tate those just described, though some are worn 
in a ring, or tied in a long sailor knot to bear an 
ornamental scarf pin. Satin is preferred to silk 
for all these, unless the wearer dresses in mourn- 
ing, when black gros grain is used. For full 
dress the narrowly folded white lawn ties are 
chosen; some black satin ties folded in the same 
way are algo worn at dinners, etc. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


The shirt fronts chosen for all occasions, for 
dress as well as for- general wear, are of plain 
linen of three thicknesses cut in shield shape, and 
without any decoration in the way of pleats or 
embroidery. This shirt bosom is never visible ex- 
cept with the low-cut fronts of dress-coats, when 
a few tiny tucks or cords may be stitched in the 
edge, outside of the single large stud which is 
now worn on dress occasions. This stud is of 
hammered gold, or plain Etruscan gold, with a 
jewelled centre; a diamond, sapphire, or turquoise 
is preferred. Turned-down collars are again re- 
stored to favor for dress occasions, but are worn 
very narrow, with a small open space that is filled 
by the small bow of the white lawn scarf ; another 
shape has the turned-down collar meeting at the 
throat, but is sloped away broadly to show the 
flat scarf worn with it. The Jason collar is a 
popular standing collar, as it laps slightly, and 
does not have sharp points that are uncomfort- 
able to the wearer; this is worn both for dress 
and general wear. The English collar, standing 
behind, and turned over in points in front, is still 
used. There are various other standing shapes. 
Some are like clerical bands; some meet without 
lapping ; others leave an inch of space open at the 





throat ; and still others have the tops curved at 
the throat, instead of being turned over in points. 
The cuffs are narrow, square-cornered, and meet 
without lapping, so that they may be worn with 
linked sleeve buttons. Gentlemen who wear large 
sleeve buttons that are difficult to insert in stiffly 
starched linen will facilitate matters, spare their 
euffs, and perhaps retain their own good-humor, 
by slightly moistening the linen near the button- 
hole on the wrong side ; touching it to the tongue 
is sufficient. 
JEWELRY. 


Hammered gold combined with platina is fash- 
ionable for scarf pins and linked sleeve buttons 
worn by gentlemen. These come in large round 
ball heads for scarfs, and in oval-shaped buttons, 
White enamelled studs are passé, and the single 
large stud described above is most used, The 
collar button is an important piece, and may be 
plain gold or a valuable stone. New scarf pins 
have an animal’s head, perhaps of Labrador spar, 
or else of gold with jewelled eyes. The plaque 
pins are still worn, 

UNDER-WEAR. 

Colored under-wear is preferred to white by 
most gentlemen; this is true of the silk suits as 
well as fine woollens, Pinkish lavender and buff 
suits of silk are shown in three different weights, 
to suit all temperatures; the gray Scotch wool 
suits of Coburg cashmere are made of the finest 
Shetland fleece; the Bismarck merino in brown 
shades has flannel bands at the neck and waist; 
and the best English merino vests, instead of hav- 
ing a clumsy hem at the edge, are now finished 
with a widely ribbed selvedge like that on wrists, 
and the drawers have woven double seats; the 
latter are $9 to $14 the suit, according to weight. 
Stomach bands of pure wool woven in ribs like 
selvedges are imported for ladies, gentlemen, and 
children, and are commended in both red and 
white by physicians for those who have weak 
stomachs; they cost $2. Scotch sleeping shirts 
for travellers are of the heaviest wool, woven 
with an opening at top to put the head through, 
and are then quite straight, and fifty-six inches 
long; the price is $8 50. The dress-suit protect- 
or, as dealers call it, is an under-waist of twilled 
silk or of pongee, to be worn over the under-vest 
and beneath the shirt, to protect the wearer from 
cold when exchanging heavy day coats for the 
lighter cloth dress-coats ; these are $4 50 to $6. 
Striped French flannels of light quality in gray 
and mode shades, also the mixed silk and wool 
flannels, are made up in Pajama suits for winter ; 
there are also inexpensive Pajamas of domestic 
flannels, and those of Japanese pongee are worn 
all the year. Bath robes of striped blue and 
white flannels, and the blanket robes of red, gray, 
or white blankets, with the gay woven borders of 
the blanket for trimming, succeed those of Turk- 
ish towelling used in the summer; the newest 
plain flannel robes are gathered about the neck 
in genuine Mother Hubbard fashion, and are or- 
namented all around with embroidery done by 
hand. Night shirts of linen or of heavy French 
percale have Byron collars, and a pleated linen 
frill on the bosom and sleeves, with fine feather 
stitching in the friils. The wrappers and day 
gowns most liked by gentlemen are of English 
cloths, very thick, pliable, and warm, and in 
Cheviot designs of checks, stripes, indistinct 
plaids, and mixtures of colors, or else they are 
of Japanese silk of very dark color—brown, ma- 
roon, blue, or green—lightly wadded with down, 
and quilted; these cost $25 or $30, and are less 
effeminate -looking than the embroidered cash- 
mere wrappers formerly used. Short jackets for 
billiards, smoking, ete., are made also of English 
cloths or of wadded silk. 


HOSIERY. 


The handsomest dress socks are of black silk, 
wrought with black in dots on the instep; these 
are not the spun silk which is made of cardings, 
but are of Italian silk of long threads; other 
black silk dress socks have small figures em- 
broidered on them in gay colors. Drab, mode, 
and tan colored socks are also fashionable in sol- 
id colors and in narrow stripes around the foot; 
very deep garnet or dark blue that is almost 
black is chosen in preference to brighter colors 
for the ribbed silk socks that ladies now knit as 
gifts to gentlemen. Most luxurious socks of cam- 
el’s-hair are imported in drab and fawn colors, 
with white silk heels and toes. Balbriggans are 
shown in all the stylish plain colors and in nar- 
row stripes. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Silk handkerchiefs to be thrust in the overcoat 
breast pocket are of dark blue or red, with broad 
hem regularly hem-stitched. There are also new 
pocket handkerchiefs with ombré silk centre, and 
the hem in contrasting color dotted with white. 
The Japanese blue silk handkerchiefs with quaint 
white figures are still stylish, and others of pon- 
gee are of pale blue, scarlet, or white. White 
linen or French cambric handkerchiefs have nar- 
row colored hems, hem-stitched, or else are en- 
tirely white, with similar finish, New mufflers 
are of dark ombré satin with small brocaded fig- 
ures, or else of twilled Surah with light-colored 
centres and gay borders, 


GLOVES, 


Tyrol gloves of the fine thick skins of the Tyr- 
ol goat are now as popular with gentlemen as 
with ladies ; they are worn in two-button lengths, 
and are lightly embroidered on the back in the 
natural buff shades of the skin. Tan-colored 
kid gloves are the fashionable choice for walking 
and driving, and these have wide embroidery on 
the back in contrast or in self colors, and are 
fastened by two buttons. Men of fashion are 
now very independent about their gloves, wear- 
ing them only when walking or driving, omitting 
them in the house when paying visits and on 
dress occasions, where they are more often car- 
ried in the hands than worn upon them, 





SHOES, 

Fashionable shoes for the street are easy-fitting 
buttoned gaiters of calf-skin, with double soles, 
low heels, and medium pointed toes; sharply 
pointed toes are not liked by men of taste, and 
are also uncomfortable. Cloth uppers are liked 
for dress shoes, but not for street wear in winter, 
as they are easily stained by mud; and they do 
not wear well at any season of the year, because 
they are apt to be injured by the blacking used 
on the leather next them. Dress gaiters are of 
patent-leather, and some have cloth or satin 
Francais tops. Pumps have to be worn too short 
for the feet to be comfortable, and do not remain 
popular on that account. 


HATS. 


The black silk dress hats worn this winter 
have crowns of decided bell shape from six to six 
and a quarter inches deep, with the brim very 
much rolled on the sides, and measuring from 
one and five-eighths to one and seven-eighths 
inches in width. The binding and band are 
heavily repped, and there is a very small black 
buckle on the band. Price $8. Opera hats 
made to crush flat have broad brim and D’Orsay 
curve, and are shown in silk, satin, or merino, 
costing from $8 to $12. Undress hats for busi- 
ness and general wear are stiff round-crowned 
Derbys, with broader brims than those lately 
worn, and crowns of medium height. Light 
brown is the fashionable color for such hats, but 
black and dark brown are also worn. Price $4 50. 
Youths and small boys wear Derby hats also. 
Soft felt or pocket hats, for evening wear or for 
travelling, are from $2 to $4. Coachmen’s hats 
are black silk with low crowns six inches deep, 
and well-rolled brim, with narrow band and bind- 
ing: price $7. 

FURS. 

The seal-skin cap to be worn in the street by 
gentlemen is the flat-crowned Hungarian cap, 
with a band that turns down all around. The 
high round crowned Hungarian cap will also be 
worn by those to whom it is more becoming than 
the flat cap. The dented Cossack crowns are 
still stylish, and the high Polish cap without a 
band will be fashionable in beaver, seal-skin, or 
otter fur. The driving cap of seal-skin is made 
with a visor for protecting the eyes from wind or 
snow, and a “slip band” that may be drawn down 
behind over the neck and ears. Seal-skin, beaver, 
and colored otter collars for gentlemen are made 
to turn over all around, and with short tabs in 
front. Seal-skin gloves have a spring at the wrist 
that opens to make them easily put on or off. 
Those with straight wrists are preferred for gen- 
eral wear, but the long gloves are liked for driv- 
ing. Black bear robes are liked in midwinter for 
gentlemen’s dog-carts or sleighs, though those 
of the brown and white bear are also used. Nat- 
ural and also colored beaver robes are used both 
for ladies and gentlemen’s carriages. Dark robes 
are fashionable, whether of fur or cloth; in the 
intermediate seasons dark cloth robes are pre- 
ferred to gay afghans, 


UMBRELLAS AND CANES. 


The black Mascotte crook of buffalo horn, with 
silver tips and bands, is liked for gentlemen’s 
umbrellas and also for canes. English brown 
twilled silk umbrellas are the choice, while the 
cane may be of bamboo or genuine blackthorn, 
or else a stick of hazel-wood. Sterling silver 
knobs, hammered and ornamented with copper 
figures, such as turtles, birds, fish, or reeds, are 
liked for the heads of canes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James W. Bett; Samus. Bupp; D. D. Youmans; 
C. G. Gunrner’s Sons; and Graze & McCreepy. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue Czar is about to present the Shah with a 
picture representing the late Emperor at various 
ages, the frame of which, in oak inlaid with gold 
and precious stones, cost over seven thousand 
dollars. His Imperial Majesty has just bought, 
for six million rubles, four large houses which 
are too near his Anitchkoff Palace, from one of 
which a * Nighilistka’’? mine was once laid, and 
in another JELYALOFF was arrested. It is said 
that very affectionate relations exist between the 
members of the imperial family and the widow 
of the last Czar, the Czarina visiting her the day 
of the assassination, the Duchess of Edinburgh 
spending many hours with her before the funeral 
of the murdered man, and even the Princess of 
Wales taking pains to show her respect. 

—The widow of the great chemist Baron Liz- 
BIG has lately died. 

—When in Scotland, the Prince of Wales al- 
ways wears the kilt, only substituting velvet for 
tweed, and modifying his ‘* brogues’’ at dinner. 

—Prince ACHILLE NAPOLEON Morar is a not 
too fortunate stock-jobber in Paris. He is the 
grandson of a king; his father, Prince Lucien, 
is still living; his sister is the wealthy Duchess 
de Mouchy; and his wife, Princess SaLomsé of 
Mingrelia, brought him a million rubles for 
dowry, the gift of the late Emperor of Russia. 

—The Sultan has again commanded the site 
of SoLomon’s Temple to be cleared of weeds and 
rubbish. When the Emperor Francis Joseru 
visited Jerusalem, some years since, ABDUL-AzIz 
ordered the work to begin at once, but after a 
little exhibition of energy it ceased. The recent 
visit of the Crown Prince Rupo.pu has, howey- 
er, given the matter a fresh impetus. ’ 

—At the late festival at the court of Stock- 
holm Nriisson dined at the royal table, and 
shared in the fétes as if she had been a member 
of the royal family. Mr.and Mrs. Mackay were 
also invited not long ago to spend an afternoon 
at King Oscar’s country-seat. 

—Mile. ALice GreEvy has married a Mr. WIL- 
son, an Under-Secretary of State in the French 
government, but born an — subject, who, 
however, is ignorant of the English language. 
His father made a vast fortune in lighting Paris 
with gas, and was able to give his daughter, for a 
part of her dowry, the royal chateau of Chenon- 
ceaux. Here Madame WILson will live with 
her husband, who is a dozen years her senior, 











and has long been her intimate friend, and with 
his sister. The chateau is the home of romance, 
Mary STUART was once to have occupied it, 
CATHERINE DE Mepicis did occupy it, and it was 
built for Diane pe Porctiers. Madame WIL- 
son is thirty-five, with stiletto-like black eyes, 
of simple tastes and manners, a devotee of mu- 
sic and of the chase. 

—HERWARTH VON BITTERFELD is the oldest 
field-marshal in the German army, being nearly 
ninety years old, and having served for seventy, 
and is still hale and sound. 

—Mr. CHoaTe was once described by an old 
farmer as looking like a mixture of jaundice and 
jurisprudence. 

—Near President Harrison’s grave at North 
Bend, Indiana, there is to be built a Methodist 
church as a memorial of him, which will bear his 
name, 

—Probably the only person now living who 
ever saw CORNWALLIS is CHARLES BRANIGAN, 
of Watertown, Wisconsin, who is ninety-seven 
years old, and who remembers when the soldier 
passed through the County Monaghan, in Ire- 
land, in 1798, with his flying camp, as it was 
called. 

—The United States Minister to France, Mr. 
Morton, drove the first rivet into BARTHOLDI’s 
statue of Liberty at Paris the other day. 

—The silver watch given to Mad ANTHONY 
Wayne by LAFayYeETre, bearing on the outer 
case the inscription, ‘‘ Aw souvenir La Fayette, 
a son cher ami Général d Carmie fédérale, Fred- 
ericksburg, Pa., le 5 Juin, 1781,” is now the pro- 
perty of 8. L. Newserry, of Hoboken. 

—Twenty-five thousand specimens of spiders 
in glass bottles have been arranged by Captain 
Houpen, of Cincinnati, who must be badly bitten. 

—The wife of ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, founder 
of the Christian Church, of which President 
GARFIELD was a member, although eighty years 
old, has hair as black and eyes us bright as in 
her youth, often reads and writes till past mid- 
night, and is preparing the reminiscences of her 
husband. 

—Two hundred requests for autographs are 
received by Mr. WHITTIER every year. 

—The Countess of Lonsdale has set the fash- 
ion of large fans again. She is quite tall, and 
can carry off a large fan easily. Hers was made 
for her—reaches from her chin to her belt, 
covering the whole upper figure. It is of small 
white ostrich feathers on mother-of-pearl sticks, 
with a mirror set in pearls on one side, and on 
the other a coronet in pearls and diamonds, with 
her initials in the same jewels. : 

—The Browning Society, in London, does not 
meet the approval of Mr. Ropert BROWNING, 
who was not consulted about its foundation. 

—EvuGENIE says that Paris seems like a ceme- 
tery to her. Her firm friend the Count de Les- 
seps calls her the ‘‘ Isabelle la Catholique of the 
Suez Canal.”” Her hands are doubled up with 
rheumatism, she has a bloodless face, and walks 
with a cane. 

—MAnkI0, once the handsomest tenor on the 
stage, and the idol of women, who followed him 
half over Europe, Miss BurpEett-CovuTts among 
the throng then, is now a venerable old man 
with a white beard, whom his worshippers would 
not recognize, 

—‘* By blood,” says Mr. GLApsTong, ‘‘I am a 
Scotchman, by birth a Lancashireman, by resi- 
dence a Londoner, and by marriage a Welsh- 
man.” 

—Two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
paintings have lately been imported from Europe 
by Mr. Jonn W. Garrett, of Baltimore. 

—The only Revolutionary battle flag fit for 
use, Colonel WILLIAM WasHIN@TOoN’s, which 
was in the cavalry charges at the battles of Cow- 
pens and Eutaw Springs, was borne in the pro- 
cession at Yorktown. 

—The remains of the historical labyrinth, fa- 
mous for the story of Theseus and the Mino- 
taur, are believed by Professor StrLLMAN to be 
those excavated by him at Gnosso, in Crete. 

—It is said that Miss ANNrigz LovisE Cary will 
reside in New York hereafter, and sell her house 
in Portland. 

—The Chevalier WartTgGe, the husband of 
MINNIE Havok, is an accomplished gentleman, 
and one of the leading young literary men of 
Vienna. 

—At Secretary BLAINe’s reception given to 
our foreign guests, Mrs. BLAINE wore a white 
brocade embroidered with pearls, finished with 
rich lace, and a few fine diamonds. At the same 
entertainment the Marquise de Rochambeau 
wore a toilette of royal purple watered silk and 
pale heliotrope velvet, with point lace, and dia- 
monds worth a ransom. 

—The tombs of the two daughters of the 
Count de Grasse who died in Charleston, 
South Carolina, and were buried in St. Mary’s 
church-yard, were decorated on the occasion of 
the late national celebration with silvery South- 
ern moss and flowers. 

—The Dunn prize for excellence in rhetorical 
studies at Brown University, the CARPENTER 
prize for elocution, and the HowELL premium 
for highest rank in natural philosophy and maih- 
ematics and for good deportment, besides a 
scholarship, have been carried off by WILLIAM 
H. Pomeroy, of Springfield. Massachusetts. 

—The new President of Chili, Don Domingo 
SanTa MaRIA, was at twenty Sub-Secretary of 
State in the Department of Justice, and has been 
twice exiled for championship of progressive 
ideas. 

—For the recommendations of the select Par- 
liamentary Commission, which have now taken 
shape as law, against adulterations, England has 
to thank Professor PosTGaTE, who, 28 a boy in a 
grocer’s shop, became disgusted with the adul- 
terations he saw practiced, and later in life 
aroused public opinion to the matter. 

—Miss MARGARET BLAINE, daughter of the 
Secretary of State, accompanies Mr. and Mrs. 
HANNIBAL HAMLIN on their way to Spain as far 
as Paris, in order to pursue her studies there 
with friends. Miss BLaine is a piquant bru- 
nette, with a French cast of face, and has a great 
deal of the brilliancy of both her father and her 
mother. 

—Mr. Bett, the sculptor, who is admired by 
the royal family and the best society of London, 
is having a stormy time under the attacks of a 
Mr. Brock and a Mr. VeruybDEN, who declare 
that they themselves executed his works. On 
the other hand, Mr. Yorke publishes the decla- 
ration that he himself saw himi model the bust 
of his brother, Mr. ELior Yorke, and Mr. Wess, 
of Newstead Abbey, makes a similar statement 
to the effect that be saw him model, cast, and 
finish off a bust of himself, Mr. Wess, 
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Iris Design for 
Wash-stand Back. 


dees splash screen 
or wash-stand back 
is very useful as well as 
ornamental in a_ bed- 
room, and the mantel 
valance, door and ward- 
robe panels, are often 
embroidered and paint- 
ed with some _ corre- 
sponding design. The 
iris, which is worked in 
yellow and purple, is in 
this case on the panels 





encircled with heavy 
brown silk cord, part of 
which forms the handle, 
and is edged at the bot- 
tom with tassel fringe. 


Wood-Basket.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

See illustrations on p. 757. 

Tuis large willow bas- 
ket, which may be made 
a useful receptacle for 
other articles than fuel, 
is stained dark brown, 
and decorated in brown 
and old gold. Across 





and valance. The design 








matches that for a man- 


the front of the basket 
is set a broad bias band 








tel valance published last 
week, Both may be 
worked on crash or oat- 
meal-cloth, or any other 
material that may be preferred. The pattern is 
also available for a great number of articles. 





Jonquil Design for Table Cover. 
FYPXUIS design, worked in silks for the high 

lights and fine crewels for the other parts, 
is worked on dull dark green cloth or serge in 
the four corners of the table cover, which is a 
yard square, and intended for a small table, 
though it can be made of any size. The design 
is colored truthfully to nature, the cup of the 
jonquil being very much paler than the outside 
petals; very even and careful working is neces- 
sary in order to give the best effect, and special 
attention should be paid to making the stitches 
all lie in the direction of the grain of the flower 
petals. The leaves are in two or three shades 














IRIS DESIGN FOR WASH-STAND BACK,—From tur 


of green, which must be carefully chosen to har- 
monize with the green of the background. The 
lines and dots of the border are in stem and sat- 
in stitch, the leaves are in closely worked stem 
stitch, and the flowers in feather stitch. 





Pompadour Bag.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 765. 

Tuis Pompadour bag is made of leopard-spot- 
ted plush, lined with brown satin, and trimmed 
with brown silk fringe, heavy silk cord with pas- 
sementerie pendants, and a spray in applied em- 
broidery, for which the full-sized pattern is given 
in Fig. 2. Two pieces each of plush and lining, 
ten inches long and seven inches wide, are re- 
quired for the bag; these are laid over one an- 
other, and sloped upward toward the side edges 





« Sourn Kensineton Royat Scnoot or Ant Nexpix-Work, 


at the bottom. At the top the back is rounded 
and the front is hollowed out, making an ovai 
opening. The embroidery for the front is work- 
ed in feather stitch on a small square of rather 
coarse unbleached muslin with embroidery silk 
in shades of velvety red and gold. After the 
work is finished it is coated with thin mucilage 
on the wrong side, and stretched out to dry. 
When dry, the muslin is cut away from around 
the edges of the work, and the spray is fastened 
down with stitches in fine silk taken between 
those of the embroidery. The edges of the 
plush are then joined, and the lining is set into 
the bag. Near the top the double material is 
run together twice to form a shirr, through which 
elastic webbing is drawn, and then fastened. The 
upper edge of the front is turned an inch on the 
outside, and lightly tacked down. The bag is 








of dark brown cloth, 
which is ornamented 
with applied-work, pink- 
ed at the edges, and fit- 
ted at the ends into opposite corners. The ap- 
plication is a bias strip of old gold wool brocade, 
shaped as shown in the illustration, and fasten- 
ed down at the edge under golden brown coral 
wool; the ground figures on it are outlined and 
veined with shades of red and brown silk. The 
brown ground around the application is border- 
ed with a vine, leaves, and berries, outlined in 
golden brown coral wool in the manner shown in 
Fig. 2; the leaves are herring-bone stitched with 
double brown silk, and the berries marked with 
small woollen balls. In each of the remaining 
opposite corners is set a large ball in light and 
dark brown wool, to which are attached by chain 
stitch cords smaller balls, that are tacked on the 
basket as shown in the illustration. The top of 
the basket is ornamented in the same manner 
as the front, and the ends are festooned with 
































JONQUIL DESIGN FOR TABLE COVER.—From tue Sovrm Kensixeton Royat Scuoon or Ant Neepie-Work. 
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large and small balls e¢ flowers shade outward 
connected by chain : from dark pinkish-gray, 
stitch ecrds. © 2 which is used for the 
centre, through several 
Work-Basket. , shades of rose pink to 
Tus small yellow ; ° palest pink for the tips 
straw basket is lined \ . of the petals. The Sta- 
and draped with garnet mens are defined with : 
velveteen. The f stitches of 
drapery is com- FE ' gold silk tipped 
sed of bias . ; pear and 
ieces. which are cath TY petals are 
i Prces, which are ti we b hy touch ed 
med at dae CO, ; ah : up bp 
e ‘ ‘ . Y j reads to 
oe oe a 1 ap , : ve match the silk. The 
at the bot <Schal ts 7 Ay 2 small flowers are 
tom with nar- 4 a V5 ea worked with white 
row garnet and . : : silk, and shaded with 
gold fringe; the rR either pink or blue page 
ends are pleated, Sere , x ,) toward the centre, which is filled 
and fastened down ON gn HH He ‘ with beads. The rose-bud is in 
below the handle and on o> =e pink and olive, and the leaves 
the ends of the basket un- are In sevé shades of olive 
der a wool pompon with pend- green and réséda, the rose le aves 
ent balls. The garnet lin- pe = being marked with reddish 
ing is bordered around the , m , a a brown; some of the leaves 
top of the ket with a x i i res fix are veined in stem stitch with 
bias band of olive velvet- Pee NS . ae re silk, and others with metal 
een, which is cut in points CODON ~ ~ 
at e lower edge, and em- y TT Co, . f - , : 
brvidered pana ans ae nwininen yaar ' Design for Toilette Cushions, Card Baskets, ete. 
with a small star-shaped flower worked in chain stitch with blue “4 mee os ' Spanish Embroidery. 
silk, and crossed with gold thread, the pattern for which will be THE pretty pattern in Spanish embroidery, o 
given in the next Supplement. The top of the band is edged with is given by the illustration, can be 
loop fringe like that on the drapery. The handle is wound with Py Ue | Oy 8 ‘ the bottom of a circular card bi ver for 1 
garnet and gold cord, and finished at each end with a pompon. ‘ noupte (atone 7 . j square toilette cushion. The d re trace¢ ‘ 
: ae a hee epi wert on fine écru linen, and are defi of fine go 
Mantel Lambrequin. (5 Sk Gah, Ze Wy, 
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Desien ror TomLerte CusHions, 
Carp BasKETSs, ETC.—*PANISH 


EMBROIDERY 


Design ror Borr.e Marts, Baskets, 
ETC.—Cnain Strircn Emprowery, 


YVR <r beads that match the silk. 


Tue mantel lambrequin, of which a section is shown in the 
illustration, is made of claret-colored plush; it is embroidered 


is button - hole 

stite wn with light red 
silk » outer row of cord 
is formed at intervals 
loops, some of which 
by the stitches on the 
site edge, while others 
linked in the mannet 
in the illustration. The s 
der leaf-shaped points I 
embroidered in satin ‘stitch, 

‘ig. 2.—Touip ror Pompapour Bae, Fic. 1, Pace 765. ‘ig. 2.—Detau. or Woop-Basket, Fic. 1. and the circle around them 
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with silk in soft, delicate shades, the effect being height- is herring-bone stitched with a darker shade of red silk 
ened by the introduction of iridescent beads in colors to The disk at the centre and the points on the outer edge are 
harmonize with those of the silks. In working, the outlines ornamented with radiating chain stitches in dark red silk and 
of the design for each section are traced on coarse white mus- long stitches in gold thread. When the embroidery is finished, 
lin, and the various parts are cut out and pasted in place on the plush. the linen is cut away from around the button-hole stitched outlines 
The embroidery for the figures is executed in feather stitch over this as shown by the illustration. Red is mentioned by way of illustration, 
muslin application, which serves to prevent the pile of the material 


but the work is to be executed in any color that harmonizes with that 
from impeding the stitches, and slightly raises the work. The large ManteL LAMBREQUIN, of the material with which it is underlaid, 
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BROUGHT BACK TO THE WORLD, 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avruor or “Cowarp Consorenor,” “Hern Faor 
Was HER Fortune,” ETO. 
Y name is David Habbajam—an ugly name 
N doubtless, but then I am an ugly man to 
match. It’s a name I am rather proud of, though, 
because there are so very few of our family up 
and down the country—the North country, as a 
rule, I was an unsettled body when young, and 
wanted to make my fortune in a hurry. I came 
to London early in life; took a situation in a 
steamboat company at twenty-two shillings a 
week ; rose to thirty shillings by degrees; married 
and settled on that last amount; lost my wife 
when our baby was only two weeks old, and want- 
ed a mother badly; lost my situation in the win- 
ter months, and had to go on the parish, baby 
and all; came out in the spring, and went on act- 
ive steamboat service again ; lived or tried to live 
for twelve or fourteen years after that ; brought 
up little Em in the way she should go, and she 
went it, Heaven be praised, as straight as any die; 
broke my leg in two places, and had it set any- 
how by a Guy’s youth who was at the hospital 
for practice, and trying to get handy by degrees; 
had one leg shorter than another, and limped 
worse than a cat; became a kind of half-super- 
annuated fellow in the business, and though not 
considered, as they kindly told me once, “ of 
much account,” was reduced to fifteen shillings a 
week, and put on to night duty, which means tak- 
ing care of the pier after the work is over, and 
seeing that nobody runs away with it. A quiet 
occupation, and the only change about it in the 
weather, as a rule, and that is as full of variety as 
ever it can stick. 

Still, I got used to it. I was not a delicate 
man, I was not an old man, Barring my infirm- 
ity, I was well and strong at four-and-fifty years 
of age, though people said I looked four-and-six- 
ty at the least, and grew uglier with every bless- 
ed day. 

I was a melancholy man; a few considered me 
a cross, ill-grained kind of fellow, but that was a 
libel at the outset, I can’t say that I was of a 
happy disposition; I had notting to make me 
particularly happy, goodness Knows. Stumping 
about a wet, windy shanty on the river from night- 
fall to six in the morning, with a red lamp to 
mind, and a landing-stage, a boat, two mops, a 
pail, and a coil of rope for company, with the 
dark river rushing by you, and the big black arch 
of the bridge spread overhead like a high-pitched 
cell, and where’s the fun, I wonder? I couldn't 
see it, and so I grew a little dull and doleful. 
“Dull David,” I was called. I was set apart 
from life, you see, almost clean done for. I ac- 
cepted the position with philosophy ; I didn’t fret ; 
I didn’t know that I cared much; I tried hard 
not to think about it. It was no use thinking. 
It was this or the Union, and I preferred this. 
If I went home after duty, and slept the greater 
part of the day, I wanted rest and warmth, and 
there was nothing to keep awake for, that was 
certain. Em had gone away; she had married 
the head gamekeeper at Estfield three years ago, 
and was happier with her husband and two little 
children than ever I could have made her in 
Cherry Gardens Court, Snowfields. And it was 
she and her letters to me that kept me from be- 
ing the cross, ill-grained fellow that the com- 
pany’s men tried to make me out. She was my 
guardian angel, God bless her. And like her mo- 
ther too, growing more like her every day, and so 
a better woman never lived. 

Em kept life pretty bearable to me, far off as 
she was, and it was of her I could think in my 
night duty on the pier, making time pass comfort- 
ably, and the gray sky come up suddenly before 
I was aware of it. A fortnight in the year the 
company let me, at my own expense, go down 
into the country for my holidays, and there I was 
happy, if you like, and no mistake about it. It 
was this I lived for, and I was no sooner back 
on duty again than I was counting the weeks be- 
fore I should be down at Em’s next year. And 
Em’s husband, though a little rough, was a hearty 
fellow, and not sorry to see me. I liked Em’s 
husband—a sensible, hard- headed man: I like 
him still a little. 

It was winter-time, and the most trying of 
times, when this story begins, when I might say, 
for the matter of that, when life began again for 
me, and I had lots to think about, and found my- 
self not so shut away from everybody and every- 
thing as I had fancied that I was. 

It was not far off Christmas-time, getting on 
fast into December. The weather had been 
“muggy” for the time of year, damp and muggy, 
with uncomfortable mists stealing up the river, 
and stopping on the river day as well as night, 
and putting an end to business right off. The 
mist was on the river, thick as soup, on the night 
Tam about to speak of. I might have been up in 
a balloon, or down a coal mine, for the difference 
it was to this slaty atmosphere around me. Look- 
ing down, I could hear the water murmuring as it 
sped along, but I could not see it that night, and 
the light behind the red glass, which I had trimmed 
twice, looked weak and wretched, and sputtered 
fretfully in the damp air which oozed in some- 
how to it. Odd it was that I was actually nerv- 
ous that night, I who was used to everything, and 
had no nerves worth mentioning. When I had 
locked the two doors of the pier, one on each side 
of the arch of the great bridge, and at the bot- 
tom of the steep stone steps, I felt, I remember, 
as if I had locked myself in a new strange place, 
in which I had never been before. I could hard- 
ly see about the pier; I shambled and stumbled 
awkwardly, and was more lame than usual; there 
were odd voices on the river, and shouts ocea- 
sionaliy from men on fog-bound barges and ves- 
sels moored mid-stream, and the gray pall grew 
thicker and thicker, and settled down completely 
on me, as the night stole by. I began to think it 
was not difficult to walk slap off the pier into the 





river in this darkness, and be swirled away for- 
ever, with Em and Em’s husband, and her two 
little kids, both girls, never a bit the wiser, or 
thinking and grieving perhaps that I had done it 
on purpose to get away for good from such un- 
comfortable work. I was not certain that night 
of any step I took; the landing-stage was in my 
way, and the two mops were all over the place, 
and a step or two from the red light was to lose 
sight of it completely, and to wonder presently 
where on earth it was, and if I should be lucky 
enough to come across it soon. 

I sat down and waited for the fog to clear, and 
listened to the noises on the river. I had to doze 
away the time till morning. I was helpless, and 
could see nothing and do nothing. If my vigil 
were broken that night by anything strange and 
unforeseen, I felt that I should be as helpless as 
a baby: and when the clocks were booming one 
in the morning from a score of steeples on both 
sides of the river, the strange and unforeseen oc- 
curred. Suddenly—I remember it all as if it 
were only yesterday—somebody tried the doors 
which I had locked, and which shut the pier off 
from the damp stone steps outside. I was sitting 
on the long wooden seat under the recess, where 
passengers waited out of the rain very frequently, 
when the doors were shaken, pressed against, and 
rattled by somebody very persistent in vain ef- 
forts to get upon the pier—some one ignorant of 
pier management, and who had doubtless thought 
that at all hours of the night it was free and open 
to the public. 

I was a little startled, though I had known a 
policeman now and then come down for a bit of 
a talk with me, or to make sure that I was as 
much on duty as he was, but I should have heard 
the clump of his boots descending the steps, and 
been ready to give good night or morning to him. 
But this was a person who had sneaked down in 
the fog shadows, and made a dash for the pier, 
and been balked by the closed doors. 

“ Who’s there?” I called out. ‘ Does anybody 
want me?” 

Of course I got no answer; I did not expect an 
answer. Probably I had surprised the party on 
the other side of the door as much as I had been 
surprised myself. There was a long pause, a 
deep, dead silence, and I could fancy, being of a 
fanciful turn that night, that some poor, world- 
driven soul, to whom the thoughts of the river 
were thoughts of peace and rest, was cowering 
down in fear of detection on the dark, wet steps 
of the bridge. I called again, and got no answer. 
I unlocked the door, and saw nothing but fog, 
thick and dense and gray, before me. I called a 
third time, “Who is it? what’s the matter?” 
Then I shut the door and locked myself in again, 
and sat down to ponder on the reason for it all, 
and to think it was very likely that my first idea 
was pretty near the mark. Ay, and so it was. 
For, half an hour afterward, there waa an awful 
shriek, a regular blood-curdler coming upon one 
suddenly, and turning me all cold; and then 
came the splash, crash, into the water, the old 
bad last chapter of a lost life and a lost soul. I 
had heard it more than once before in my long 
service at the river’s edge; I had read of it twen- 
ty times ; but I had never felt like this, or so ex- 
cited under the common circumstances of man or 
woman’s blank despair, and desperate rush away 
from it. 

I forgot my nervousness ; I was singularly on 
the alert, and with all my wits about me. On the 
pier there was always a boat in readiness to be low- 
ered by a crane into the water, and after one shout 
myself for help, I lowered the boat and flopped 
in as if I had been a young strong man of one- 
and-twenty. I knew the state of the tide, and 
which way it was moving, and had it been a clear 
bright night, with only a little star-shine to help 
me, I should have been almost able to guess the 
exact spot where the white face would come up 
first and stare at the sky. I could guess at it 
now, for the matter of that, if the party had jump- 
ed well into the water; a fair, headlong plunge, 
and he or she would meet the current coming in 
fast beneath the bridge, be swirled toward the 
pier, or else go spinning round and round a bit 
more to the other side of the arch. I rowed out 
into the fog and listened; I called out again; I 
heard the water lapping strangely by me, and I 
leaned forward and put out my arms with a sud- 
den eagerness, which was just like as if I had 
been told to do it, and there came against them, 
into them, the wet, silent form of man or woman, 
whose garments I did not leave go again. I held 
on like grim death, and screamed for help. I 
tried to raise the body into the boat, but it was 
beyond my strength ; I nearly ended my own span 
of life that night in my efforts, I lifted the head 
above water as well as I could, and drifted up the 
river with my burden. The boat bumped against 
the side of a barge, and I thought that all was 
really over then. I held on to the dress, a wo- 
man’s dress, I knew at last, and then suddenly as- 
sistance came, and there was much shouting and 
commotion, and by-and-by I seemed to wake out 
of a dream to find myself with some ten or twenty 
people round me, all standing on the steps of the 
bridge, one with a lantern held very closely to 
the features of a woman drenched to death. But 
there was life in her, and we found it too, and 
presently she was looking wonderingly at the lan- 
tern, and at the shadows of the people round 
about her. 

“ Better take her to the hospital now,” was sug- 
gested, and away the poor wild creature was car- 
ried; and I thought to myself, “ There’s the end 
of the story again, I hope, and no further bother 
aboui it.” I was just getting old enough to object 
to bother, and I h that the woman would be 
brought to a fair state of recovery, and then let 
go her way repentant. I was thankful I had not 
seen a policeman in the crowd to book the case, 
and it had all been done neatly and quickly by 
the river-side folk astir that foggy night. 

But, to get on with this part of the story, I may 
say at once that I was out of my reckoning, and 





that the police knew of the matter, for the next 
morning at eleven of the clock there was I de- 
prived of my usual rest to dance attendance be- 
fore a magistrate as a witness in the case of what 
the papers call “attempted suicide,” and to tell all 
I knew about it. And there was the woman I had 
saved, too, peering at me from the dock as curi- 
ously as I glanced askew at her when called upon 
to give my evidence. The woman J had brought 
back to this odd world of ours, and who without 
me would have been a poor, dead, drowned thing 
by this time, with nothing more to trouble her, 
looked at me too, almost imploringly, I fancied. 
She seemed as if she was somebody who belong- 
ed to me, now that I had hooked her out of the 
Thames, and found her for myself. “ Findings 
are keepings,” people say, and perhaps this poor 
bit of mortal wreckage had fallen to my share, 
though what to do with it I should never know. 
At all events, it was strange that I should feel a 
sense of proprietorship in her already—a tremen- 
dous desire to be of service to her, a feeling that 
her life was part of my own and belonging to me, 
who, for better or worse, had snatched it from 
death and set it going again. You see I felt po- 
etical over it, and that was a bad sign for a fel- 
low like me, and most uncommon strange. But 
there are heaps of stranger things to come, or 
this would never have been written. I’m not so 
fond of writing, mind you, it’s a sight too much 
trouble for me, though I’m a bit handy with my 
pen, Em says, when I’m put to it. 

Rachel Seeley—that was the name of the young 
woman in charge, and who was accommodated 
with a chair, owing to her still being weak and 
ill—got the benefit of the doubt, and was acquit- 
ted, with a mild caution from the magistrate not 
to be so foolish ever any more. I got her off, no 
doubt, for she said nothing for herself much. 

“T don’t remember anything,” was her defense 
—if this was meant for a defense or an excuse; 
“T found myself in the water, where he saved 
me. That’s all I seem to know.” 

She pointed to me, David Habbajam, when she 
talked of my share in the business, and I felt 
quite a hero when the magistrate complimented 
me upon my courage and presence of mind—I 
never had either of those accomplishments in all 
my life—and thought I was deserving of some re- 
compense, considering my age (which he need not 
have made such a fuss over), and gave me out of 
the poor-box ten shillings, which, in my independ- 
ent spirit, I was half inclined to shy at him. 

But nevertheless it was I who got Rachel Seeley 
off, and who tried to get her off with all my might, 
thinking she had suffered enough, and been driv- 
en hard enough, to get into the Thames at all— 
thinking too that she did not remember anything, 
or know what she was doing on that December 
night. She was from the country, and that told 
in her favor; she might have fancied that steam- 
boats went on all night, for that matter, and she 
lodged Nine Elms way, and perhaps wanted to get 
home by water ; and she had knocked and rattled 
at the closed door with an evident wish to make 
herself heard, and then when she had turned and 
gone down the steps, thinking herself in the right 
way at last, she did not forget to scream for help, 
I said, when she found herself in the water by 
mistake. 

And so Rachel Seeley got off, and I was glad of 
it; I don’t know whether she was. Her good- 
looking, hard face did not brighten up much at 
the prospect of immediate release; she bowed 
her head, as if by way of thanks, or good-morning 
to you, to the magistrate, then gravely and sadly 
came to me afterward and held out her hand. 
We were fifty yards beyond the station-house at 
that time. 

“You might have lost your own life in trying 
to save mine. You will let me say I should have 
been sorry for that—if I had had time to be sorry 
about anything—Mr. Habbajam,” she added. 

“ Ah, well, I hope you won’t come my way at 
that time of night again,” I said. 

“T hope not,” was her thoughtful answer; “I 
think not.” 

“ For,” I added, when we were well out of ear- 
shot of the last policeman, “it was no accident 
that took you down there, and no ignorant mis- 
take.” 

“T didn’t say it was,” was the calm reply. 

“You meant to do it.” 

“Yes, I meant to do it,’ she confessed, look- 
ing at me steadily with two dark bright eyes, 
which did not flinch from mine. 

“Tm grieved to hear it, young woman,” I re- 
marked. ‘You should have known better and 
thought better than that.” 

“It’s easy to preach, ain’t it?” she answered, 
moodily. “Oh, the heaps of good advice I have 
had in my time, the lots of friendly warnings, and 
the waste of breath it was! And always is,” she 
added, philosophically, “to most of us.” 

“To most self-willed women. Ay, that’s true.” 

“Men and women, for the matter of that. 
Good-morning.” 

“Might I ask, Rachel Seeley, where you are 
going now ?” 

She looked at me again. I could almost fancy 
there was gypsy blood in her, her face was so 
dark-skinned, unless it was by the shock of last 
night’s desperation, which had given an extra 
depth of color to it. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, frankly. 

“You said in court you were living at Nine 
Elms.” 

“T said so—yes.” 

“The police are sure to have made inquiries, 
and found out that it was all true, before you 
went up this morning.” 

“Very likely. They didn’t know there that I 
went away for good last night.” 

“Then you are not going back to Nine Elms ?” 

“No,” she answered. 

“ And don’t know where you are going?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Poor woman!” I murmured, more to myself 
than to her, but she responded, quickly : 





“Oh, don’t pity me! I don’t want pity, and I 
don’t deserve it, and it’s no business of yours.” 

“TI beg your pardon, but it is business of 
mine,” I said. ‘“ You are business of mine; I’ve 
brought you back to the world, and I’ve a right 
to know what you’re going to do in it now you 
are back.” 

“Why didn’t you let me be?” she muttered ; 
“and what was the good of all the trouble you 
took ?” 

“That remains to be seen,” I said; “that’s in 
other hands, lass.” 

“Oh, you are a religious man,” she remarked, 
looking afraid of me for the first time. “I 
thought as much.” 

“No, I am not,” I replied. 
mistake about that.” 

I was not a religious man, but I need not have 
been so indignant at the charge. I only wanted 
to know more concerning Rachel Seeley, and I 
was afraid of frightening her away right off, she 
seemed so scared at my “serious” talk. So I 
tried to make out to her that there wasn’t a scrap 
of religion in me; and I wasn’t wide of the mark, 
surely. What time had I had, before I broke 
my leg in two places, to be religious, I wonder- 
ed. And didn’t I sleep all day like a dormouse, 
Sunday and all, and with never a chance of going 
into a church, or just half a chance, on Sunday 
evenings in the summer-time, when the days were 
longer and night duty shorter? And then I didn’t 
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“T suppose,” I ventured to remark, “ you are 
able to get work, and can work ?” 

“Tm not fond of work,” she confessed ; “and 
if I were, who’s to give it to me?” 

“Tt’s worth trying after.” 

“T have tried.” 

“Well, you must try again.” 

“T don’t know anybody in London who would 
trust me.” 

“ We'll see about that.” 

“We!” she repeated, with a little natural sur- 
prise. 

“Yes. I shall trust you for one,” I said; “and 
as you don’t know what is to be done—and as I 
have a sort of share in you for fishing you out of 
the water on my own account—I mean to trust 
you with one week’s lodging, which my landlady, 
who has a furnished top room in Cherry Gardens 
Court, will let you have on my recommendation, 
I’ve not the slightest doubt. The week will give 
you time to look round, and perhaps to find work 
enough to pay me back the rent. It’s not much 
of a chance, but there it is. And it’s only for 
one week, understand. No more; I can’t afford 
any more.” 

This was my artfulness, as if I wasn’t going 
on, if necessary, week after week, month after 
month—which I couldn’t have done comfortably, 
though I had intended to try it, if things had not 
turned out differently, and almost as soon as she 
had said to me, “Thank you, David Habbajam, 
I'll take my chance, then, for a week.” 

“That’s bravely said, Rachel.” 

“‘ And I may say presently, God bless you for 
it,” she added. “I can’t yet, for I don’t see.” 

“Don’t see what ?” 

“What is to come of it all,” she answered. 

“Well, no more do I.” 

And there was nothing more, surely, and both 
she and I thought of that a short while after- 
ward. We couldn’t help thinking of it, either of 
us; it was not likely to get out of our heads 
again. 

Rachel Seeley was received gladly as a lodger 
by Mrs. Twitters, who had been doing rather bad- 
ly down Cherry Gardens Court, with her top back 
room empty since last June. Mrs, Twitters was 
kind and motherly, and took an interest in Ra- 
chel, because she was like her own daughter 
Ellen, she said, who had gone away to Austra- 
lia and got married—not that she was like her 
at all; but that’s neither here nor there. She 
found that Rachel Seeley could work a sewing- 
machine with the best of them, and Mrs. Twit- 
ters lived by sewing for a wholesale house in 
High Street, Borough, and now and then wanted 
an extra hand to help her. So here occasional- 
ly came work for Rachel Seeley, a little spell of 
work that kept her moving, and helped to pay the 
rent, but did not seem to raise her spirits much. 

Rachel was a young woman with a long look 
ahead ; and far away out of Cherry Gardens Court 
it was, and with never a smile upon it to make it 
comfortable. It was not a frown, only a steady, 
grave stare which was scarcely pleasant to watch, 
and made one wonder what there was beyond, I 
thought she was sorry for her wild dash at the 
river, but did not care to speak of it to anybody, 
or else that she was brooding very deeply on the 
reason for it all, the reason that might exist still 
far away in the distance at which she was look- 
ing steadily. 

If she ever smiled, or tried to smile, it was 
when I met her on the stairs or in the street, and 
there was a cheery ring in her voice when she 
bade me good-morning or good-evening, just as 
if she took it for granted that I was a friend, and 
had a claim upon the life I had set working again 

in Cherry Gardens Court. 

I did not tell Mrs. Twitters her history, or the 
fragment of it that I knew. “A friend from the 
country,” with a week’s rent paid in advance, had 
been quite sufficient for my landlady, and Rachel 
Seeley was not one to extract much information 
from. 

“She’s nice and quiet,” Mrs. Twitters said to 
me, “and don’t give a mite of trouble.” But Mrs. 
Twitters was as deceitful as the sex, speaking 
misanthropically ; for once, when she thought I 
was not at home, I heard her say to a neighbor 
in the court—Mrs. Risbeck, who dealt in ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s left-off wearing apparel, and was 
always to be met in town with a dropsical black 
bag—that Mrs. Seeley gave her the creeps, “ sit- 
ting like a lawyer, with never a word coming out 
of her mouth if she could help it.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 
SUN.* 


WEDEN and Norway, writes Mr. Du Chaillu, 
in this very entertaining book, may well be 
called “ The Land of the Midnight Sun,” for from 
the last days of May to the end of July, in the 
northern portions of the sister kingdoms, the sun 
shines day and night upon mountain and fiord, 
lake and forest, river and valley, and town and 
field and farm, while the stars are not seen, and 
the moon sheds no light. Desire to see this won- 
drous scene in all its weird grandeur influenced 
Mr. Du Chaillu’s route. He sailed from London 
to Gothenburg, and thence, after a few days’ so- 
journ at Stockholm, “the Venice of the North,” 
where he had an interview with the accomplish- 
ed and affable monarch the late King Carl XV., 
he pushed boldly northward to Haparanda, at 
the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. There he as- 
tonished the natives by announcing his intention 
to go overland to the North Cape. Taking as his 
guide a tall Finlander who had lived a consider- 
able time in California, our traveller set out to 
traverse a region utterly unknown to the ordina- 
ry tourist. On the last day of June he crossed 
the river Torne an hour and a half before mid- 
night. “The people,” he writes, “ were all asleep ; 
the sun had become paler and paler, its golden 
glow shedding a drowsy quiet light over all the 
landscape, and a heavy dew was falling; the 
house swallows had gone into their nests, the 
cuckoo was silent, and the sparrows could not 
be heard: nature seemed to have gone to rest in 
the midst of the sunshine.” He then gives us a 
very pretty picture, which still waits the fitting 
limner, “Suddenly a door opened, and a maid- 
en stood before me. Her eyes were as blue as 
the sky above, and her complexion rosy ; she was 
bare-headed and barefooted; her yellow hair, 
hanging carelessly over her shoulders, and fall- 
ing below her waist, seemed to have been dyed 
by the rays of that midnight sun; her feet rest- 
ed upon the green grass, which made them ap- 
pear doubly white.” A charming idyl. From 
her he looked to the sun, and after midnight no- 
ticed a change; the glow brightened, and rapidly 
increased to a magnificent red, finally too dazzling 
for eye to gaze on. In this region the journey 
in summer must be made by water, and Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s course was upward through the rapids 
of the translucent Muonio till he came to its af- 
fluent the Palojaki. The ascent of this stream 
had never been made by any Swede or Norwe- 
gian. It flows from the lake Palojiros, where 
the water-shed northward to the Arctic Sea be- 
gins, and where the waters from the northern 
margin of the lake flow into the well-known river 
Alten. At Bosekop, at the head of the Alten 
Fiord, Mr. Du Chaillu met a hearty welcome from 
the representative for West Finland in the Stor- 
thing, and the celebrated geologist Kjerulf, of 
Christiania, and—such is the penalty of fame— 
had to deliver a lecture, in seventy degrees north, 
on the gorilla and the equatorial regions of Af- 
rica. From Bosekop the steamer ran to Hammer- 
fest, and thence to the island of Magerée, the most 
northern land in Europe. Here at the farthest 
limit of the world he watched the sun as, at mid- 
night, it seemed to follow the line of the horizon, 
and shone in beauty over that lonely sea and 
dreary land. “As it disappeared behind the 
clouds I exclaimed, from the brink of the preci- 
pice, ‘ Farewell to thee, midnight sun!” 

The midnight sun has been seen by many, and 
summer life in Norway has been often described. 
But all accounts that we know are the superficial 
impressions of passing travellers. Mr. Du Chail- 
lu’s descriptions are the result of the loving study 
of years. No country in Europe can rival Nor- 
way in the size and number of its glaciers; no 
country can boast such views of the sea as its 
fiords, which reach far inland into the midst of 
the grandest scenery. Nowhere else is there such 
an alternation of wild and barren rock and mount- 
ain with sylvan landscapes quiet and picturesque, 
with quaint farm-houses and cottages, each a pic- 
ture of contentment. In no country is the stran- 
ger so kindly welcomed and so hospitably enter- 
tained. The life is essentially a home life, rich 
in domestic comforts ; solid culture is sought aft- 
er rather than superficial accomplishments, and 
the family life is enviable for its noble simplici- 
ty, its unobtrusive virtue, and its manly purity, 
This simplicity is best seen in the sceters, the 
mountain huts, high up on the fjeeld, in the pas- 
tures whither the cattle are driven in summer. In 
these solitary dwellings two young maidens, the 
pride of their family, will remain in the mount- 
ains all alone, feeling as safe as in their father’s 
home. The young lover comes once or twice to 
cheer the hours of his sweetheart, but only for a 
day. In these sceters, three or four thousand 
feet above the sea, the atmosphere is most invig- 
orating, and the life of the dwellers there is an 
active one: there are cows to be milked, and 
cheese to be made, yet the little hut is always 
cleart and orderly, and even there the stranger is 
always welcomed by the fearless Norwegian girls. 
Many a courtship begun in the farm-house finds 
its completion in the seeter. Solitude inclines the 
maiden’s heart to love, and when she returns to 
her home, the wedding takes place. Very quaint 
are the bridal ceremonies in the unsophisticated 
regions of Norway. The bride with her silver 
crown, which makes her look like a queen, and in 
garments of bright colors, is seen by her bride- 
groom’s side, rowed slowly across the fiord, with 
a train of boats conveying the wedding guests. 
For the last time her yellow hair is fluttering in 
the breeze, for after the wedding day she as- 
sumes the matronly cap. 





* The Land of the Midnight Sun. Summer and Win- 
ter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and 
Northern Finland. By Pavt B. Do Caariiv, Author 
of “ Explorations in Equatorial Africa,” “‘ A Journey 
to Ashango Land,” etc., with Map and 285 Illustra- 
tions. Two volumes, 8vo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 





The most interesting part of Mr. Du Chaillu’s 
book is undoubtedly his account of Scandinavia 
in winter. Here every incident is novel, every 
word instructive. Who else has told us any- 
thing of the “land of the mid-day night?” In 
December a sunless sky hangs over the land; if 
it is cloudless, you can read without artificial light 
from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m., but that is all. The moon 
takes the place of the sun, the stars shine bright- 
ly, the aurora borealis sends its flashes and stream- 
ers high up toward the zenith. ‘“ Never,” says 
the author, “have I seen such glorious nights as 
those of winter in the ‘ Land of the Midnight Sun.’ 
All nature is in deep repose, the turbulent streams 
are frozen, the land is clad in a mantle of snow, 
and the pines are its winter jewels.” Christmas 
is the great festival of the North. The Yule ale 
is brewed, the heirlooms of the family are pro- 
duced, cups which some Viking has brought, as its 
Kufic legend shows, from the far East, pottery of 
prehistoric date, drinking horns from the horns 
of the extinct urus, and wooden tankards hooped 
with silver. In February Mr. Du Chaillu was 
once more at Haparanda to see Finland in win- 
ter. Two things are essential to the traveller in 
Finland—to be able to walk on snow-shoes, and 
to drive reindeer. The Indian or Canadian snow- 
shoe is well known; it is like a large racket 
with the handle broken off, and requires the 
wearer to keep his legs wide apart. The Lapp 
and Finn snow-shoe is far superior for speed and 
comfort, They are long instead of broad. In 
mountainous regions they are the shortest, say 
about six or seven feet; on the banks of the 
Torne they are ten or twelve feet, while in Jemt- 
land they attain the length of sixteen feet; in 
other words, they are very long skates with wood- 
en runners five inches wide. Mr. Du Chaillu soon 
attained sufficient skill to travel with these on 
level ground, but the reindeer-driving cost him 
many a tumble in spite of the tuition of his Lap- 
land friends. Mr. Du Chaillu gives an exhaust- 
ive account of this curious and interesting race. 
They are divided into the Nomad Lapps, the Sea 
Lapps, the Forest Lapps, the River Lapps, and 
the Fisher Lapps. The Laplander is unlike the 
Esquimau on one side and the Finn on the oth- 
er, and has more of the Mongolian type. His 
wealth is in his reindeer; in summer he follows 
the herd, which is always on the march, and in 
winter he travels over dreary wastes, suffering 
from hunger and cold, and on the watch day and 
night for wolves, bears, and other enemies of his 
flock, Travel in the winter is easy, for the rein- 
deer, over well-packed snow, can do twelve to 
fourteen miles an hour; early in the season, when 
they are in good condition, they can go a hundred 
and fifty miles in a day where the country is not 
very hilly. Next to the reindeer the Lapp loves 
his dog: every man, woman, and child has one or 
two dogs equally cunning and courageous, Mr. 
Du Chaillu thus gives the characteristic types 
of the Lapps: “ With few exceptions, they had 
broad and short faces with pronounced cheeks, 
the chin very short, the nose retroussé, the hair 
usually a reddish dark brown, the eyes light green 
and grayish, the lips thin, the skin very white.” 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Du Chaillu 
has neglected Sweden, Far from it. Some of 
the most fascinating chapters of his book are de- 
voted to that land of old renown. He takes us 
to the castles of its old nobility, and shows us the 
trophies which the soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus 
brought to their Northern homes from the spoils 
of the Thirty Years’ War. But his heart is with 
the people, and he is especially struck with the 
inhabitants of Dalecarlia. “I know of no pea- 
santry or people in Europe,” he writes, “‘ who pre- 
sent a prouder bearing, or possess a more inde- 
pendent spirit. They are manly, honest, and kind- 
hearted, proud of their ancient history, and of the 
warlike deeds of their forefathers. They address 
even the King as thou. They go to the Diet and 
the court in their native costume. Perfect social 
equality has always prevailed. They do right be- 
cause it is right, and follow the even tenor of a 
simple and virtuous life. They are kind and warm- 
hearted, quick to appreciate kindness, and grate- 
ful for all tokens of friendship.” 

Here he kept his midsummer feast. Signs of 
gladness were on every house ; green boughs were 
festooned over porch and window ; music is heard 
in every direction, and merry dancers crowd around 
the May-poles. Midsummer-day is here the great 
day for weddings, which are very gay affairs. At 
Leksand seven couples were united. The church 
was crowded ; the brides and their grooms stood 
near the altar, and behind them stood one hundred 
and fifty bridemaids, in their red maiden caps. 
The festivities lasted for days. 

The chapter describing the ancient Hanseatic 
town of Wisby is in the highest degree interest- 
ing, and brings vividly before us that strange old 
town, whither all the merchants of the world used 
to flock ; for it was, in the days of its glory, the 
great entrepét of the North. 

With the space at our disposal, it is impossible 
to do justice to the contents of the book. The 
glimpses of old quaint life, the pictures of strange 
customs, the simple anecdotes, the noble traits of 
the Scandinavians, must be read as Mr. Du Chaillu 
gives them. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpeENr. | 


OR some weeks to come we must look to the 
country houses for our novelties, especially 

for evening toilettes, for it is there only that peo- 
ple assemble already for dancing, and it is there 
only for the moment that are displayed the rich 
stuffs, brocades, velvets, and luxurious trimmings 
which we have described to you in previous let- 
ters. There also are seen comparatively simple 
costumes, some of which we have studied before 
they were sent away. First is a charming toilette 
of fine white muslin, embroidery, and lace. The 
under-skirt is wholly of rows of needle-work inser- 
tion, arranged lengthwise, and separated by mus- 








lin puffings two inches wide. At the bottom of this 
skirt is a pleated flounce two and a half inches 
wide, edged with narrow lace, over which is set 
a Valenciennes flounce of the same width, and 
very slightly gathered. The over-skirt of muslin 
is trimmed all around with Valenciennes inser- 
tion, which serves as a heading for a Valen- 
ciennes lace flounce three and a half inches wide. 
This skirt, which falls extremely low on one side, 
is looped very high on the other, so as to show 
the under-skirt, and is held by a large knot of 
ribbons of the same color as the transparency, 
for this dress is to be worn over another of pale 
blue, pink, or lilac silk. The pouf in the back 
is composed of muslin, ribbons, and lace. The 
muslin corsage is profusely trimmed with lace. 

Another dress is composed of écru satin and 
embroidery. The skirt is trimmed with two nar- 
row flounces about three inches wide, surmount- 
ed by a band of thick heavy white silk sixteen 
inches wide, which is covered with embroidery; 
then come two narrow flounces and another silk 
band, but this time only eight inches wide. A 
narrow drapery, which is crossed in front under 
the corsage, terminates the skirt. This drapery 
is fastened by a cord and tassels of white silk 
mixed with fine beads. The corsage is of écru 
satin covered with white embroidery, which sim- 
ulates a somewhat shorter corsage fastened in 
front by a silk and bead cord and tassels. 

As a walking suit for the country, which can 
also be worn in town, we will cite a costume of 
seal brown cloth and plush to match. The short 
skirt is laid in large kilt pleats all around from 
top to bottom. The plain half-long basque with 
close standing hussar collar, very close sleeves, 
fastened at the bottom by three seal brown but- 
tons enamelled with gold; similar buttons are 
used on the basque. A drapery of plush is drawn 
tightly around the bottom of the basque, and ter- 
minates behind in large loops with ends falling 
on the kilt-pleated skirt. As a complement to 
this toilette, to be worn with it in town, is a some- 
what eccentric poke bonnet, with a flat crown, 
and brim slightly bent above the forehead and 
close over the ears. In the middle of the front 
peeps forth the head of a large yellow bird, half 
veiled by a panache of black ostrich feathers ; 
another long feather is set on the left side, and 
falls over the chignon, while the left side is 
trimmed with a torsade of seal brown satin. 

As regards the general features of fashion that 
are likely to prevail, we will say that paniers con- 
tinue to be very much worn; they are very nar- 
row, and are drawn tightly over the side, and dis- 
appear in the pouf, which itself is not volumi- 
nous. The basques of the corsage fall almost 
straight over the beginning of the pouf, which 
gives a careless effect, which must not become 
exaggerated under penalty of being ridiculous. 
Satin slashings are and will be much used for 
trimmings, not only with lustreless silks, but with 
woollen fabrics, for epaulets and for the fronts 
of waists and sleeves. Another favorite trim- 
ming is the Louis XV. bow, with its multitudi- 
nous loops, which combine admirably with lace, 
and which will be used as epaulets, on the backs 
of dresses, on the pockets, at the throat, ete. 

Madras handkerchiefs continue to be worn for 
paniers, poufs, etc., but they must be used with 
discretion, it being a difficult matter to distribute 
them tastefully. For simple costumes of thick 
woollen stuffs, cloth, etc., silk or chenille cords and 
tassels, sometimes mixed with jet, are in vogue. 
Embroidery will be in great favor; it is sold by 
the yard, and, used with intelligence, produces the 
effect of being wrought on the dress itself. 

For wrappings visites still prevail, being long 
enough to conform to what is decidedly the fash- 
ion of the winter. They are rendered elegant or 
simple by the cut of the sleeves, and may be lined 
with plush, bright-colored or dark, moiré, ombré, 
etc. We have seen them of plain silk serge, lined 
with seal brown and crimson serge. A few have 
long hanging sleeves, the bottom of which is 
pleated under a large passementerie ornament 
with pendants, The wrapping is often trimmed 
with bows of black moiré set at the bottom of 
the waist. For stuffs that are adapted to it, shir- 
ring continues to be used. 

A few leaders of fashion have adopted a kind 
of overcoat precisely like those worn by the chate- 
laines of the Middle Ages, of gray kid as fine and 
supple as that of gloves; these are worn with 
plain skirts of lustreless silk or velvet. We 
mention these only as exceptional, like the Titus 
coiffures, such as were seen under the Directory ; 
that is, the hair cropped and curled. Let us hope 
that this style will not be generally adopted, and 
that ladies will hesitate to sacrifice their tresses 
to a caprice of the fashion. 

Fancy jewelry continues to multiply. As a rich 
and costly specimen, we will cite a little mando- 
lin of gold encircled by a ribbon formed of small 
brilliants and rubies, which is a real work of art. 
Then there is a whole series of more modest 
cache-peignes, arrows, etc., paste clasps for dress- 
es, fancy stones, etc. EMMELINE RayMonD. 





Design for Bottle Mats, Baskets, Etc.,—Chain 
Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 757. 

Tus small circular mat, of which one-quarter is 
shown in the illustration, may be made of dark cloth, 
woollen rep, white piqué, or any other material suited 
to the purpose for which it is intended; it is chain 
stitched in the design given with silk, crewel wool, or 
embroidery cotton, according to the material. 


Boy’s Hat. 


See illustration on page 765. 
Tuts hat for a little boy is a wide-brimmed sailor of 
dark brown fur beaver, encircled by a ribbed brown 
silk ribbon with short hanging ends in the back. 


Crochet Jacket for Girl from 2 to 4 Years old. 


See illustration on page 765. 


Tus jacket is worked in crochet with white zephyr 
wool, and trimmed with a border in alternate rounds 
of cardinal red zephyr and cardinal crochet silk. The 
pattern will be given in Figs. 47-50, Supplement to the 





next Bazar. Cut two pieces from Fig. 47 of founda- 
tion lining, and baste up the seam in the back; work 
according to this pattern, and begin by making a 
foundation chain long enough to extend across the 
bottom and up the right front edge, using a rather 
coarse short bone needle. To take up a at. (stitch) or 
loop, insert the hook with a loop on it at the desig- 
nated st., and pull the working thread through it; 
draw the loops well up, and work rather loosely. 1st 
round.—Take up a loop out of the 8d of the st. intend- 
ed for the front edge (counting from the bottom), and 
work it off, take up 1 loop each out of the next 5 st. 
(the first 2 of these are on the front edge and the last 
8 on the bottom), pull a loop through all the loops on 
the needle, and work off the st. now on it; * take up 
a loop out of the Joop with which the last st. was 
worked off, 1 loop out of the back vein of the 5th of 
the 5 loops previously taken up, 3 loops out of the 
next 3 foundation st., pull a loop through all the loops 
on the needle, and work off this st.; repeat from *. 
2d round.—Take up a loop out of the following 2d st. 
on the front edge, work off the st. on the needle, take 
up another loop from the same st., 1 loop from the 
— st., 1 loop out of the st. from which the 

rst loop in the preceding round was taken, 1 loop 
from around the back vein of the following st., and 1 
loop from around the next st., pull 1 loop through all 
the loops on the needle, and work off the st. now on 
it; * take up 1 loop each ont of the vein with which 
the last st. was worked off, out of the back vein of 
the 5th of the 5 loops previously taken up, around the 
st. out of which the 5th of the previous 5 loops was 
taken up, out of the back vein of the next st., and out 
of the next st., pull 1 loop through all the loops on 
the needle, work off the st. now on it; repeat from *. 
Continue to work as in the preceding round as far as 
the armhole, and from there finish off the back and 
each front separately, widening and narrowing as the 
pattern requires. Work the sieeves from Fig. 49 in 
the same manner, beginning at the bottom, and also 
the cuffs from Fig. 50, and the collar from Fig. 48. 
Join the back and fronts on the shoulders and the 
sleeves, overseaming them from the wrong side, and 
set the sleeves into the armholes. Edge the jacket 
across the bottom in the following manner: 1st round. 
—With cardinal wool work alternately 2 de. (double 
crochet), the upper veins of which are worked off to- 
gether, on the next 2 foundation st. and 1 ch. (chain 
stitch). 2d round.—With cardinal silk, 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the first de. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 
then, throughout, 2 dc. separated by 1 ch. around the 
next ch. in the preceding round, working off each sec- 
ond de. together with the following first dc. 8d and 
4th rounds,—Work as in the preceding round, using 
the wool and silk in alternate rounds. Work the fol- 
lowing 4 rounds on the front edges as well as across 
the bottom, working the 5th like the Ist, and the 6th 
and 7th like the 2d and 3d. 8th round.—With silk 
work alternately 1 sc. around the next ch. in the pre- 
ceding round and 1 picot, consisting of 4 ch. and 1 
sc. on the first of them. Work on the bottom and 
sides of the collar and around the armholes and the 
cuffs as on the front edges of the jacket. Set the cuffs 
and collar on the jacket according to the correspond- 
ing figures on the pattern, and edge the neck and the 
bottom of each sleeve with two rounds as follows: 
With cardinal wool alternately 1 sc. on the following 
2d st. on the edge and 38ch. Work the 2d of the 2 like 
the last round in the border. Furnish the jacket with 
buttons and crochet loops for closing in the front, and 
trim it with cardinal ribbon bows, 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. W. B. K.—Have your cloth dress made by a 
tailor. The skirt of cloth should have merely a nar- 
row pleating at the foot, and above this one wide band 
of the seal-skin you now have. The over-skirt may 
be short and wrinkled, or else have a quite long apron 
front, with two great box pleats behind, and a narrow- 
er fur border. The basque should be short on the 
hips, pointed in front, and a postilion back. A collar 
and cuffs of fur that are separate, to be worn or left 
off at pleasure, will be best with this. Then wear your 
seal jacket in the street. 

Op Sunsorisrr.—The entire dress should be made 
of cloth like your sample, unless you use plush for the 
lower skirt. Read hints just given “‘ Mrs. W. B. K.” 

Twerve Yrans’ Sunsoerimer.—A dress like your sam- 
ple should be one of the plain tailor-made suits, but 
it is impossible to tell you how to remodel it when 
you do not say how it is made at present. 

M. R. N.—Your plum-colored silk is stylish, and 
would look well with a deep plush band on the foot 
of the skirt, and a simple plain polonaise of cashmere 
of the same shade made by pattern No. 3138, illustrated 
on the first page of Bazar No. 43, Vol. XIV. 

Dressmakers.—Two kinds of polonaises are worn, 
viz., those with paniers tied behind in a bow, and the 
very plain Marguérite style illustrated in Bazar No. 43, 
Vol. XIV. Short basques are even all around, but those 
pointed in front are longer. 

New Yorx.—Engraved wedding cards are the most 
fashionable, of course. It is not the bridegroom’s 
place to order or pay for any of the wedding cards; 
all that is done by the bride’s family. 

Maenorsa.—It is quite customary for a gentleman 
to excuse himself and leave a lady between the acts of 
an opera, but in large cities it is considered improper 
in the best society for a young lady to go alone to 
theatre or opera with a young gentleman. If other 
ladies are with her, the gentleman can of course leave 
the party. 

N. E. J.—No, it would not be a breach of etiquette 
for you to attend the reception. It is proper for you 
to both do so and to call afterward, as it is the very 
height of courtesy on their part to invite you to the 
wedding, showing that they wish to begin an acquaint- 
ance, But it would be very rude of you.to call on the 
bride, and not on the lady who asks you to the recep- 
tion. She is the person who is to be treated with the 
greatest politeness. 

Eoonomy.—Read about fur caps in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. XIV. These will be 
used for general wear, but a bonnet to match the cos- 
tume or the cloak is more apprepriate for church. 

Outve.—Get dark blue or myrtle green satin mer- 
veilleux for a girl of sixteen years. Make it like the 
satin de Lyon dress illustrated on page 669, of Bazar 
No. 42, Vol. XIV. Use black Spanish lace or else lace 
of the color of the dress. 

Emmy Cuxster.—Wear tan-colored Biarritz or Tyrol 
gloves with your olive suit, and bave a small bonnet 
or a turban made of the velvet, with the top of the 
crown covered with pheasant’s feathers. 

E. H. 8.—Ulsters and the rubber water-proof cloaks 
are most worn in rainy weather. The favorite Ulsters 
have a pelerine or shoulder cape, and square sleeves 
that make the garment easily put off and on. 

J. J., 07 GaerNnssoroven.—Y our sample did not reach 
us, but you will do well to combine your cashmere 
with moiré silk of the same shade in the way shown 
on page 668, of Bazar No. 42, Vol. XIV. Cover a poke 
frame with your plush, and trim it with the satin and 
plumes; or, if you prefer small bonnets, you will find 
designs in the same number of the Bazar. The myr- 

tle green cloth dress illustrated in the same paper will 
answer for the young lady. White hats are used for 
full dress only. Narrow linen bands, lace ruches, and 
collarettes of mull and lace are used for the neck; the 
large white neck-ties tied in bows are still worn. Wa- 
tered silk or plush will be effective with cashmere, 
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THE MEDIAEVAL SCRIBE. 


See illustration on page 761. 


Purruer write, Master Scribe, with thy clerkliest skill, 
On thy finest of parchment, with daintiest quill, 

A letter for me. The swift messenger waits ; 

His horses are saddied e’en now at our gates; 

And far over valley and far over stream 

He must ride in hot haste ere the daylight’s last gleam. 
He will carry my missive to cheer my true knight, 
So prithee, good scribe, in thy gentleness write. 


What! the pen is well trimmed; thou hast fashioned 
the page? 

I must tell thee the words ere thy art I engage? 

Hast not wit of thine own? Dullard, what if to thee 

Thy distantlove wrote? Think! Her phrases would be 

Honey-sweet, lily-cold, lady-perfect, no doubt. 

Write thou such a letter, and tell it all out— 

The loneness, the longing, the slow-pacing days, 

The yearning for him by the hearth’s ruddy blaze; 

And tell him, in bower, at feast, and in hall, 

His absence is shadow and cloud upon all. 


Prithee write. Use thy wit. Thou art scholar, I deem. 
Must I bare thee my heart, with its wish or its dream ? 
Oh, the thought of my love sings itself with a lilt; 

It wreathes like a garland his sword’s jewelled hilt; 
It flies with a kiss to his helmeted brow; 

But to wed it with speech, and to tell it thee now, 

Is more than my patience, good scribe, can endure, 

So write me my letter, sweet, steadfast, and pure. 


He bends to the task, though his white finger-tips 

Are thrilled with the music that breathes from her lips. 

In the hall of her fathers, where banner and plume 

Fiash down from the walls, where the light or the 
gloom 

Are historic with echoes that speak of the past, 

Heroic and solemn she's standing, the last 

And the loveliest flower, perchance, of her line. 

Ah, Heaven, thinks the scribe, were that flower but 
mine! 


Have a care, foolish youth ; for the flame and the moth 
Never yet was there chance for the plighting of troth. 
Thy learning and pallor, forsooth, in her eyes, 

Are useful; her heart is too kind to despise 

E’en the touch of the varlets who carry her train ; 
But nathless she weighs not thy pleasure or pain. 
For her soul is with one who is wielding the lance, 
Who is chief in the battle, and prince in the dance. 
Write ewiftly, poor scribe, for his messenger waits, 
All booted and spurred, at the castle's strong gates. 





A DISPUTED CLAIM. 
See illustration on page 760. 


EXT to man, and his guide, the seal dog, the 
seal’s most formidable enemy is the polar 

bear, which depends on its flesh for his winter 
food. From the lst of October to the Ist of No- 
vember Master Bruin devotes himself assiduously 
to seal-hunting. Spying a black speck afar off 
on the ice, which he knows to be a seal basking 
in the sunshine by its hole, he throws himself on 
his side and cautiously hitches toward his game, 
The seal meanwhile alternately takes naps of ten 
seconds each, then lifts its head and surveys the 
horizon. Upon this the bear keeps perfectly still, 
and “talks to it,” as the Esquimaux say. The 
seal composes itself to sleep again, when the bear 
crawls still further along; and so on, until he is 
within striking distance, when he pounces upon 
his prey with a single jump, and dispatches it 
with a blow of his strong paw. The Indians say 
that if the white man could “ talk” as well as the 
bear can, he would catch many more seals. But 
having once captured it, he often has to dispute 
his prize with other bears, who hasten thither, 
seenting the game, and many a sanguinary battle 
is waged on the ice-floes. The seals are stored 
away among the hummocks until the bears are 
ready for hibernation, when they prepare them- 
selves for gorging by devouring a quantity of 
moss, the object of which is to produce an inter- 
nal mechanical obstruction. They then proceed 
to feast on their deposits of meat until they are 
filled to repletion, after which they retire to their 
winter’s home, where the females bring forth their 
young, and where they remain until the Ist of 
April, the time when the young seals are born in 
the seal huts under the snow. Mother Bruin then 
issues forth with her cubs, snuffing the air. Scent- 
ing the seal, she soon discovers the ingeniously 
built “igloo, » and giying_a fearful leap, crushes 
in the snow roof wifh her paws, and seizing the 
inmates, sets a dain young po- 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Wrrn each day that passed, Miss Chevenix 
learned to appreciate more highly the value of 
the expedient by which Mrs. Mabberley had pro- 
posed to her to solve the difficulty that had seem- 
ed so formidable. She had at first suffered real 
pain from the impossibility of telling Mr. Horn- 
dean the truth, but so soon as she found that the 
object she desired could be accomplished as suc- 
cessfully by telling him what was not the truth, 
she was just as well pleased. After all, the oth- 
er feeling was a mawkish sentiment: to succeed 
was the only thing of importance, Why should 
she care—she to whom truth and were 
merely words? She was consistent, and she did 
not care; stuff of that kind was a result of the 
influence of love upon weak minds; she had been 
only passingly touched by it. The false expla- 
nation that released her from her difficulty, and 
amply satisfied her lover, was the best thing for 
both 


Mr. Horndean behaved perfectly. At first he 
did not want to listen to the story that Beatrix 
begged him to hear; but she assumed so resolute 

8o dignified an air that he found he must at- 





tend to the unpleasant business, which she pro- 
ceeded to explain, not very clearly, indeed, but in 
fair-seeming detail. She had even provided her- 
self, with Mrs. Mabberley’s assistance, with a 
note-book, and a small bundle of prospectuses, 
and she had quite pat the names of several en- 
terprises which had been set on foot with the 
purest motives and the fairest prospects, but had 
come to grief on account of the stupidity or the 
malice of moneyed mankind, as displayed either 
by its never supporting or promptly withdrawing 
from them. Her lover took the note-book and 
the prospectuses out of her fair hands, threw them 
down, and begged her to spare herself and him 
the worry of going over such unprofitable ground. 
She submitted gracefully, and he assured her, 
with perfect sincerity, that he did not consider the 
matter worth a thought, and regretted it only be- 
cause it had power to bring a look of care into 
the heaven of her face, which he would always 
have as cloudless as it was divine. As for Mrs. 
Mabberley’s conduct, Mr. Horndean was disposed 
to be very easy and apologetic in his treatment 
of that. Of course he discussed it as though he 
himself had always possessed a “head for busi- 
ness,” and had invariably employed his head in 
the transaction of business. That was only nat- 
ural and man-like, and Beatrix—who had heard 
from Mrs. Townley Gore a good deal about Mr. 
Horndean, when he was Fred Lorton, at which 
time he would have been more conducive to the 
comfort of himself and other people if he had 
numbered prudence among his virtues—listened 
with perfect gravity. Her Glosey head nestled 
softly against his shoulder, her white hand lay 
confidingly in his, her thick eyelashes drooped, 
her lips were not stirred by the very slightest 
smile, and yet she was very much amused. For 
nothing could blunt the cynical edge of Beatrix’s 
sense of humor; not her apprehension for her- 
self, nor her love of her lover, which was as ar- 
dent and as strong a passion as he could desire. 
Indeed, it sometimes touched him with a vague 
uneasiness, perhaps because he had seen and ex- 
perienced a good many shams, and never until 
now the real thing. 

“We must not be hard on her, my queen,” he 
said, with his head bent toward her nestling face ; 
“she meant well, and no doubt she has singed 
her own wings pretty badly also. Nine times in 
ten, women who dabble in speculation make an 
utter mess of it; their vanity gets in the way, 
you know; and those promoter fellows and peo- 
ple of that kind flatter them with the notion that 
it’s a deuced clever thing for a woman to under- 
stand finance—and so it is, mind you, in any oth- 
er way except spending money. None of them 
are bad at that, and I should not like them if 
they were.” 

“ No ” 

“No, certainly not. Women who are always 
thinking of small economies are simply odious ; 
they spoil everything for one ; they take the flavor 
and the ‘ go’ out of life.” 

“ Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would.’ I 
never did think of small economies ; but if it were 
not for you, Frederick, I should have been obliged 
to think of them, and to practice them too, as a 
result of Mrs. Mabberley’s unusual faculties for 
business.” 

She flashed her bright eyes at him as she raised 
her head from his shoulder, and he was not sure 
whether the flash meant anger or amusement. 

“What an idea! Atall events, I am indebted 
to Mrs. Mabberley’s talents and tastes ; they have 
made it worth my while to be Horndean of Horn- 
dean.” 

It was gallantly said, and Beatrix rewarded the 
speech with one of her rare kisses, after which 
her lover was not inclined to talk of money any 
more. Nor was Beatrix unwilling to change the 
subject for that inexhaustible one, the lover’s fu- 
ture; but although she had got her story told 
more expeditiously and more successfully than 
she had anticipated, there were just two points 
remaining to be impressed upon Mr. Horndean’s 
attention. 

“Stay, Frederick,” she said; “you must let me 
say something more, and then, if you wish, we may 
lay the subject by forever. I don’t want to blame 
poor Mrs. Mabberley myself; she has been too 
much to me, in spite of all her mistakes, for 
that—” 

“ Angel !” murmured Mr. Horndean, in a paren- 
thesis of admiration. 

“ And it would pain me very much that other 
people should blame her. When she told me the 
whole sad truth, acknowledging that all my mon- 
ey was lost, and confessing that she had not had 
courage to go into the accounts, as she called it, 
until the near prospect of my marriage” (a sec- 
ond parenthesis occurred here) “ made it impos- 
sible to shirk them any longer, she said one thing 
which struck me very forcibly, not because of the 
effect it would have upon you—I knew I need 
not care about that—but because of the truth, the 
convincing truth, of it to other people, to your sis- 
ter, for instance.” 

“ And what was that truth, my queen? And 
what are other people, even including my sister, 
to you and me ? 

The sentiment implied in the latter question 
was of the insolent and cynical kind that Beatrix 
shared and liked, but just at that moment it did 
not suit her to sympathize with it. 

“ Other people, and especially your sister, must 
always be a t deal to us; we can not help 
that; and what Mrs. Mabberley said was that 
every one who came to know anything about my 
affairs, and particularly Mrs. Townley Gore, would 
be aware that when I accepted you I had no no- 
tion I should be a penniless bride. You must 
see, Frederick, that there is a satisfaction in this 
for me.” 

“T shall cn Bee Pe ta to see it, if you bid me 
do so, my beau ; but I can hardly be- 
lieve there are fools in the world so foolish as 
not to know that no riches could add to, and no 
poverty could take from, the treasure you gave 





me that day. At all events, I will answer for it 
that my sister is not one of those fools. Why, I 
first heard of you and of all your charms, from 
her.” 

Beatrix did not smile, but she remembered that 
the charms of that by-gone epoch included her 
own supposed possession of the pretty little for- 
tune that had enabled her father to keep up a 
smart house in Mayfair, with everything “in a 
concatenation accordingly.” Beatrix knew Mrs. 
Townley Gore a good deal better than Mr. Horn- 
dean knew her, for he had forgotten many of the 
experiences of Frederick Lorton; but what she 
did not know was the selfish hardness with which 
his sister had treated Frederick. If she had 
known that, Beatrix would have divined the se- 
cret uneasiness that constantly beset her friend, 
and kept her on her good behavior toward her 
now important brother, and she would have 
thought less of Mrs. Townley Gore’s probable ac- 
tion in any matter concerning herself. Not know- 
ing this, she was apprehensive, for the business 
faculties of her lover's sister were not mythical, 
and the determination with which she could pur- 
sue an object was one of her strong points. 

If Mrs. Townley Gore should make up her mind 
to sift the story of Mrs. Mabberley’s unfortunate 
investments, she would inevitably come at the 
truth—or rather at the falsehood—of it, and then 
there would be a dangerous moment for Beatrix. 
To provide against the risk of this was her next 
move, 

“Your sister has always been the kindest of 
friends to me,” she said, “ but so clever a woman 
as she is must necessarily blame me for being so 
stupid and so vague about all this horrid busi- 
ness. I should not like her to think me quite a 
dunce. She could not wish you to marry one, you 
know; and yet, dearest Frederick, even to avoid 
that, I could not bear to have poor dear Mrs. Mab- 
berley cross-examined and worried, and—” 

“Why, of course not,” said Mr. Horndean, in- 
terrupting her, eagerly. ‘The poor woman has 
enough to bear, with the loss she has brought on 
you and herself, and the mortification of finding 
out that she has been a fool where she thought 
herself a genius. But why shonld any one cross- 
examine or worry her, if you don’t? I can’t see 
it. Especially my sister. What business is it of 
hers ?” 

“T thought,” answered Beatrix, with a capti- 
vating shyness, so novel to her that it was a fresh 
delight to her lover to observe it, “ that when you 
tell her of our engagement and—and our plans, 
she would be sure to ask all about my position, 
and those odious ‘settlements’ that seem to be 
the chief thing when people in our world marry.” 

“Very likely she may want to know, and per- 
haps she may ask,” said Mr. Horndean, with 
sternness in his face and voice that carried a plea- 
sant assurance to Beatrix; “but it by no means 
follows that I shall tell her; and in fact I will 
not. Caroline and I are very good, but we are 
not intimate, friends, and we never shall be. 
Some day I will tell you why, and all about it. 
Iam too happy, too richly blessed, to think of old 
grievances, or to resent old injuries, and it is only 
to set your dear gentle heart at rest about your 
friend that I refer to them even by saying that 
when Caroline might have saved me from much 
harm by taking an interest in my affairs, she did 
not do so, and she shall never have a chance of 
meddling with them now.” 

“ Does she know that ?” 

“T think she does; she is too sharp to be un- 
der any mistake about it. At all events, she shall 
know it when I tell her of my happiness. If she 
asks me any questions, I will pull her up very 
sharp indeed.” 

“ But she must know about arrangements ?” 

“Certainly not; no one except my solicitors 
need know anything about them.” 

“T wish,” said Beatrix, with a smile that might 
have won her the fulfillment of any wish within 
her lover’s power of granting—‘“ I wish we could 
be married without any settlements at all. There’s 
nothing now of mine to be ‘tied up,’ and nobody 
to tie it,and I would not have it tied if there 
were. What do we want with settlements and a 
lawyer, Frederick, to vulgarize our marriage, and 
take your time up?” 

“ What, indeed, if you will trust me, my queen ?” 

“ Trust you, when you are giving me everything! 
Oh, Frederick !” 

“Then we shall have no lawyer and no ‘ busi- 
ness’ about our marriage, dearest ; and there will 
be a double advantage in keeping clear of every- 
thing of the kind.” 

“ Will there ?—what advantage ?” 

“This. In addition to the fulfillment of your 
wish, nothing need be known of poor Mrs. Mab- 
berley’s indiscretions, until we are man and wife, 
and then it will not be of any consequence.” 

“TI see that. How clever and dear of you to 
think of it!” said Beatrix, with a secret thrill of 
exultation at having brought him so exactly to 
the point she had desired, but hardly hoped, to 
reach. She had shot the rapids ; she was in safe, 
smooth, shining water again—all was well. Now 
she might be free from fear and scheming and 
uneasiness, and give herself up to the happiness 
of her love and the brightness of her prospects. 
Mrs. Townley Gore could do her no harm with 
Frederick, and her bondage to Mrs. Mabberley 
would soon be a thing of the past, like a bad 
dream, 

It was unpleasant to have to report progress 
to Mrs. Mabberley, but Beatrix did this with the 
best grace she could. 

And Mrs. Mabberley heard her to the end with- 
out interruption, and made this mental comment 
upon the little narrative : 

“She has more brains than I gave her credit 
for; almost enough to have made it safe to trust 
her. She has played her game remarkably well, 
and mine even better.” 

To Beatrix she said, in her lowest, smoothest 
tone: 

“You are fortunate in having a person so 





easy to deal with as Mr. Horndean. His consid. 
eration for me is quite touching. When youare 
mistress of Horndean, and I am in Canada, my 
unfortunate speculations will afford a subject for 
gossip as harmless to both of us as it will be 
amusing to our friends. You may let Mr. Horn- 
dean announce his coming bliss to his sister as 
soon as you please now; indeed, the sooner the 
better, as he is in so commendable a state of 
mind. And you had better consult Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore about your trousseau. That will be sis- 
terly and nice, and judicious too, for you can or- 
der it regardless of expense, and she will not 
know who is to pay for it.” 

“TI suppose you mean that Mr. Horndean will 
have to do that?” 

“Of course. My unlucky speculations came in 
conveniently there too. He is never likely to ask 
you whether you ordered your trousseau before 
or after you made that terrible discovery. You 
have no money, I suppose ?” 

“T am as rich as I was the day you invited me 
to come to you,” said Beatrix, bitterly, “ with the 
difference that I have lost my mother’s pearls. 
I have just five pounds.” 

“You shall have some money for small ex- 
penses. ‘Those pearls are a sad loss; the value 
of them, if you had been obliged to sell them, 
would have more than paid all you have cost me.” 

“T should never have sold them,” said Beatrix, 
angrily; “and there was no question of repaying 
you.” 

“In money? Certainly not, my dear; that is 
a correct statement, and mine was an idle remark : 
only I was not sure that you were aware of the 
actual value of the pearls as distinguished from 
their sentimental value, You will soon be indem- 
nified for both, no doubt. Mr. Horndean will 
give you jewels, of course, and you will have the 
use of the heirlooms that Mrs. Townley Gore is so 
fond of talking about. They will become you, 
Beatrix; you are just the style of woman to wear 
massive jewelry, and I suppose it would be con- 
trary to Horndean ideas to have them reset.” 

“T don’t know,” answered Beatrix, with superb 
indifference. ‘ Nothing has been said about 
them. If Mr. Horndean speaks of them to me, [ 
shall request him to leave them alone until after- 
ward. I do not care about them.” 

“You surprise me; I should have thought you 
would have cared very much about them. It will 
be another matter with jewels of your own—par- 
aphernalia, I believe, those are called. I hope 
Mr. Horndean will be liberal in that way.” 

“Thank you,” said Beatrix, coldly ; “ but I have 
told him I will not accept any other gift than 
this.” She held out her left hand; a splendid 
ring formed of diamonds and cat’s-eyes adorned 
the third finger. ‘He brought it to me to-day.” 

Mrs. Mabberley inspected the ring closely, hold- 
ing the firm white hand of Beatrix in her thin 
yellow fingers with a strange, nervous clutch. A 
tinge of color rose in her whitey-brown cheek, a 
spark of eagerness shone in her dull gray eyes, 
as she pored over the five large stones. 

“You're a fool,” she said, “not to have a set 
of these while you can get them. No man is 
ever so generous, or has so quick an eye for the 
becoming, afterward. Take my advice: change 
your mind, and have a set.” 

She relinquished Beatrix’s hand as if reluc- 
tantly, and her glance followed the jewels. 

“No,” said Beatrix; “I shall keep to my inten- 
tion. I dare say you are right about men in gen- 
eral; but if I choose to believe that I have found 
an exception to the rule, I harm nobody but my- 
self if it’s a delusion.” 

“ As you please, my dear,” said Mrs. Mabber- 
ley. “And now I fear I must dismiss you.” 

Beatrix left her, and went to her own room, 
where she found Delphine. The success of her 
scheme, the pleasure of her lover’s visit, the sense 
of approaching emancipation and safety, an unde- 
fined feeling of relief with respect to Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore, and even a natural and harmless grati- 
fication in the possession of her beautiful ring, 
rendered Beatrix unusually complaisant, and dis- 
posed to unbend a little even toward the detested 
Delphine. She actually showed her the ring, and 
told her that she was going to be married. 

It would have taken an expert physiognomist 
to discern, when Delphine respectfully congratu- 
lated her mistress, that she had been aware of the 
fact almost as soon as Beatrix herself, and that it 
possessed an interest for her apart from her own 
apparent concern in it. 

Mr. Horndean was not mistaken in his notions 
of how his sister would receive the intelligence of 
his intended marriage. She was prepared for it, 
and at least resigned to it. She was also keenly 
alive to the difficulty of her relations with her 
brother, and their tendency to become “ strained” 
at any moment, or through the least imprudence 
on her part. She met the situation with tact and 
temper, reminded Frederick how she had pre- 
dicted his captivation by Miss Chevenix, wished 
him all happiness, and remarked that nothing 
could be more satisfactory to herself individual- 
ly, as Beatrix was the one girl in the world whom 
she really found companionable. 

“And as for her having no relatives or con- 
nections, it does not matter,” Mrs. Townley Gore 
went on to say, “she is so well posée in society 
on her own account; after all, people-in-law are 
generally rather a bore. Apropos, what does that 
neutral-tinted creature, Mrs. Mabberley, say to it ?” 

“Much what she might be expected to say to 
so important an affair of the person whom she 
had treated like a daughter,” answered Mr. Horn- 
dean, in a tone which gave his sister instant warn- 
ing; “that she is very glad, and thinks me very 
lucky.” 

“You can’t blame me, and I am sure Beatrix 
won't, for saying that I think the luck is equally 
shared between you.” 

Thus did Mrs. Townley Gore retrieve her one 
slight blunder; and then she wanted to know the 
earliest hour at which Beatrix could receive her, 
and sent Frederick off with a charming little 
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twisted note to her sister-in-law-elect, which Be- 
atrix justly regarded as the sign and seal of the 
day’s success, 


“T think of Morrison for most of the things. 
She knows what suits me,” said Beatrix, address- 
ing herself to Mrs. Townley Gore. 

The scene of the interview was a room of the 
house in Kaiser Crescent which had come to be 
known as Beatrix’s, and the occasion was the 
confidential half-hour before dressing-time. The 
friends were sitting close to a bright fire, each 
within the shelter of an embroidered screen, and 
Delphine was folding and putting away some lace 
which they had just been inspecting. 

“You can not do better. I am quite sorry I 
gave her up.” 

“ Ah, yes, by-the-bye, so you did. 
knew why.” 

“Tt was on account of an unpleasant affair 
about that Miss Rhodes whom Mr. Townley Gore 
took up in such an absurd way. You saw her 
once or twice, I think.” 

“ Yes, I remember her perfectly.” 

“Well, my dear, I don’t mind telling you now, 
though I wouldn’t care to do so before, that the 
girl insisted upon leaving our house in Paris, and 
betaking herself to Madame Morrison’s ; she had 
been at school with a niece of hers, or a cousin, 
or something, and there was a romantic friend- 
ship between them. I was delighted to get rid 
of Miss Rhodes, but it was not pleasant to have 
any sort of relation with the people she was with. 
Mr. Townley Gore had absurdly allowed her to 
call herself his ward, Altogether, it would not 
have done. But there’s not the least reason why 
you should take any notice of the transaction.” 

“Ts Miss Rhodes with these people still ?” 

“T have not the slightest idea,” answered Mrs. 
Townley Gore, with unaffected apathy. “She was 
with them in Paris when we last heard of her, in 
the summer.” 

Delphine had been standing quite still in front 
of an open wardrobe, with her back to the speak- 
ers, during this dialogue, to which she listened 
with keen attention. When they passed away 
from the subject of Miss Rhodes to talk of chif- 
fons, she noiselessly closed the wardrobe doors, 
and left the room unobserved. 

On the following day two letters addressed to 
Madame Morrison were dispatched from Mrs. 
Mabberley’s house. One was Miss Chevenix’s 
order for wedding clothes on a scale of which 
Mrs. Mabberley would have fully approved had 
she been consulted ; the other was an anonymous 
and ill-spelled letter written in French, in the 
following terms: 

“Mapame,—You are the friend of Madame 
Lisle. You ought to know something that much 
concerns her, They say she is in Paris with you, 
and I hope this is true, for so you will be able to 
let her know that she may hear of her husband 
at a place called Horndean, near Notley, in Hamp- 
shire, England. He was there a short time ago, 
and the writer of this letter saw him.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE DIAMOND EAR-RINGS. 


F there was one person in the world more than 
another that Mrs. Templeton gazed at with 
eyes of curious regard, it was her husband’s cous- 
in, Mrs. Morris; and if she had one ambition 
eclipsing another, it was to eclipse Mrs. Morris in 
every direction. If Mrs. Morris set up a wall- 
basket, Mrs. Templeton compassed a hanging 
cabinet. If Mrs. Morris had a new ivy-pot, Mrs. 
Templeton would have nothing less than a window 
garden. A single vase on Mrs. Morris’s piazza 
caused Mrs. Templeton’s premises to break out 
with urns till they looked like a stone-cutter’s 
yard. If Mrs. Morris gave a high tea, Mrs. Tem- 
pleton had a dinner party out of hand; if Mrs. 
Morris had a luncheon, Mrs. Templeton had a ball, 
or what answered for one in the limited round of 
pleasures of their place of abode; and if Mrs. 
Morris indulged herself with a new silk, Mrs. 
Templeton always counted her flounces, and made 
her own phylacteries broader. 

When one day, then, Mrs. Morris appeared at 
church—the usual place in the town of Carleon 
for ladies to exhibit their toilettes—with a pretty 
little pair of diamonds sparkling in her ears, you 
can imagine the state of disgust and wrath in 
which Mrs, Templeton walked home, and the very 
disagreeable time that Mr, Templeton had of it as 
he walked beside her, endeavoring to look like the 
happiest domestic man in Carleon. The sermon 
was criticised, the minister made out a time-serv- 
er, the parish denounced collectively and person- 
ally, his own peculiar friends among the rest, and 
finally his cousin Hetty was reached, and her 
habits, her manners, and her dress were made 
the text on which to hang anathema maranatha 
of worldliness, affectation, bad taste, low moral 
sense, irreligion, and last of all, extravagance— 
his dear little harmless Cousin Hetty, whose red 
curls lighted such a frank, child-like counte- 
nance, and whose two diamonds, he had been 
guilty of thinking, during the “Te Deum,” just 
matched the limpid sparkle of the clear dew-drops 
of her gray eyes. But Mr. Templeton had far 
too much experience to say anything of the sort. 
“ James Morris could not pay his debts if he were 
sold out to-day,” said his wife. ‘*And look at 
his wife’s dress !—Maria, how many times must 
I tell you to keep those children inside the curb- 
stone ?—his wife’s dress, just one glitter of satin 
and jet. And I declare it was impossible for me 
to fix my eyes on the lectern for the way in which 
she kept those diamonds twinkling before me, 
with her head on the perpetual dance. A pretty 
place for diamonds—church! I know a woman 
who wore them to her father’s funeral ; I suppose 
she would. I should think, at any rate, she could 
have controlled her inclinations, and waited till 
next Sabbath—diamonds on Palm-Sunday! But 
it’s high time of day, I must say,” warming up 





with her husband’s silence, “ when I am without 
a single diamond to my name, and there is James 
Morris’s wife—James Morris who owes you five 
thousand dollars borrowed money—” 

It was very weak in Mr. Templeton to inter- 
fere; but one can not be always on one’s guard. 
“T understand, Juliet my love,” said he, “that 
Hetty’s Uncle Roberts sent her those ear-rings.” 

“Uncle Roberts, indeed! I should like to see 
Uncle Roberts for once, if he is not a mythical 
personage altogether,” cried his wife, with the 
air of expecting Mr. Templeton to produce the 
alleged Uncle Roberts immediately. “ Uncle 
Roberts! Uncle Roberts! It is always Uncle 
Roberts, And you ‘understand,’ forsooth! Why 
didn’t J understand? Why were the ear-rings 
concealed from me? For all I know, you gave 
them to her yourself. Perhaps you are this Un- 
cle Roberts who is always brought to the front 
at every pet piece of extravagance. For my part, 
I wish I had even a husband, not to speak of an 
Uncle Roberts, who would not see me trodden 
under foot by any little minx who chooses to toss 
her head above me—” 

“My dear! my dear! just remember where 
you are; just remember the children,” murmured 
Mr. Templeton, floundering in a little farther. 

“Where Iam! I suppose you don’t want all 
Carleon to hear how I am outraged. You'd like 
to keep it a secret. You'd like to have me en- 
dure in silence. Of course you don’t want the 
children to hear their mother tell the plain story 
of your neglect, your outrage—” 

Here Mr. Templeton took off his hat and made 
a low bow with a glittering smile to a gentleman 
and lady passing in an opposite direction. 

“What in the world is the matter with Mrs. 
Templeton ?” asked the gentleman. “She looks 
like a thunder-cloud full of lightnings.” 

“Hetty Morris’s ear-rings, I guess,” was the 
answer. “She has probably seen them at church 
to-day. Poor Mr. Templeton! What a life that 
vixen leads him !” 

“T don’t know about that. 
ly in love with her.” 

“ How can he be ?” 

“Force of habit, maybe. And she is a beau- 
ty, you know. And when she is good-natured 
there’s nobody like her.” 

“Well, by Easter you’ll see her with a pair of 
solitaires, I’ll wager another pair. Take me up?” 

“Not I. I shouldn’t have any use for them if 
I won, except to give them back to you; and I 
couldn’t afford to lose. Besides, I don’t bet on a 
certainty,” said the careful Mr. Bowman. And 
just then Hetty Morris coming up, they stopped 
to admire her precious acquisitions; and Hetty 
heard of the wager, and shamed Mr. Bowman 
into taking it, before they parted and went their 
opposite ways, more merrily than was their Sun- 
day wont. 

Not so Mr. Templeton. As soon as his wife 
had banged the door behind her she tore off her 
bonnet and threw herself on a sofa, and called 
for Jane to bring the ammonia, and her husband 
to drop the shades, and Maria to take the chil- 
dren where she could not hear them, for her head 
was splitting with pain, as any one’s would be, 
treated as she was. And she would not go up 
stairs to bed, and Mr. Templeton’s Sunday romp 
with the children was abrogated, and his dinner 
was made an act of silent and solitary penance ; 
and if he told his wife he was going to afternoon 
service, and did go over to his cousin Hetty’s, she, 
at least, had no right to blame him. 

But woe for Mr. Templeton when he came home 
that evening! Mrs. Templeton had been removed 
to her own room, which reeked with steam of 
camphor and alcohol; she lay there in her white 
night-gown, with her black hair streaming over 
the pillow, with her great black eyes rolled up 
and fixed on a remote point of the ceiling, and 
with the foam standing on her lips—ghastly, stiff, 
and immovable. It made no odds to Mr. Simple- 
ton—I mean Templeton—that he had seen her so 
fifty times before ; in fact, always when she want- 
ed something she could not have. Cold terror 
struck to his soul lest he should lose his torment ; 
all her virtues swelled into the hosts of heaven, 
all her faults were wiped out as with a sponge. 
He was down on his knees beside her in a mo- 
ment. “Oh, my darling! my Juliet! my love! 
speak tome! Tell me you know me!” he cried. 
“Run for the doctor, Jane. Where is Dr. Har- 
vey? Why haven’t you had him here already ? 
Get him at once. Give me the brandy. Heat 
those soap-stones. Where are the hot-water 
bags?” And he was bathing her lips, and rub- 
bing her hands, and kissing her forehead, and 
adjuring her to give any sign of life. But it was 
not till the doetor’s step was heard that Mrs. 
Templeton vouchsafed the least indication; and 
then her breast began to heave, her hands to 
tremble, her long supple body, that had been 
stiffly resting on its head and heels only, began to 
sway and subside, her feet to twitch, and present- 
ly those feet were beating a tattoo on the foot- 
board, and the lips parted in shrieks, and the 
shrieks turned to sobs, and the doctor was pour- 
ing chloral between the teeth, and the sobs sank 
away into sleep, and the hysterics were over. 

“What could have excited you so, my dearest, 
and thrown you into such a terrible convulsion ?” 
Mr. Templeton was saying next morning. (“ Hys- 
terics” was a forbidden word. Mrs. Templeton 
would have had another attack at the sound of it.) 
“Tt must have been the heat of the church; it 
was overpowering. Thurlow has never learned 
to regulate that furnace.” 

“The heat,” sighed Mrs. Templeton, faintly, 
“and the glisten of those diamonds. They kept 
dancing so before iny eyes with their bright spots 
that they dazzled the brain. Oh, I’m afraid I 
was very cross yesterday, Jairus. I didn’t know 
what I was saying. Oh, I never want to see any 
diamonds again.” 

“You shall have a pair of your own before I 
am a week older,” exclaimed the feeble husband. 

“Oh, no, no,no! I should be so ashamed, I 
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don’t deserve them. I—TI couldn’t think of it. 
Indeed, indeed, I wouldn’t have you, Jairus dar- 
ling; I should feel just as if I had begged for 
them.” But when Mr. Templeton returned from 
the city that night, as pretty a pair of solitaire 
ear-rings as he could buy with the bond he sold 
glittered in a velvet case marked with her name. 

As he opened the case and held it before her, 
Mrs. Templeton shuddered, and turned her glance 
away from the beautiful white sparkle, and said 
they looked at her with two great eyes of reproach, 
and she ought not to have them, and they were 
as heavenly as twin stars. And presently they 
were glittering in her ears, and all the faintness 
and languor were gone, and she was running to 
the glass and holding her head on this side and 
on that, and admiring herself and turning to her 
husband for admiration, looking, with her large 
liquid dark eyes, her pale face, her perfect fea- 
tures, her dazzling smile, all illumined by the 
shining drops, as beautiful as the most beautiful 
Juliet that was ever loved. And her husband 
felt twice and a hundred times repaid for the sac- 
rifice of his little savings in the only bond he had 
yet been able to buy and lay by for the future by 
the vision of her and by the delighted kisses she 
showered upon his lips, and the warm embraces 
of the long white arms. 

It was not once but twenty times that Mrs. Tem- 
pleton looked at the flash of her new splendors 
in the mirror, took them out of her ears and put 
them back again, tangled her hair in them so that 
her husband might loosen them and be struck 
afresh, as he did so, with the pale pink sea-shell of 
the ear, the curve of the throat, the exquisite oval 
of the cheek ; and she went at last to the window 
and shielded the pane with her hands while look- 
ing out and up at the stars. “I declare,” she 
said, “the glistening of Orion’s belt is no more 
splendid than my diamonds. I never thought I 
should have diamonds, Jairus.” 

Nor did she have diamonds after that one even- 
ing of ecstasy. The little borough of Carleon 
was no better than other places, and while she 
stood at the window comparing her gems with 
Orion’s, a pair of enterprising burglars, who at 
that moment were not “burgling,” chanced to 
obtain a view of their opportunities, and they 
went through the house that night, and the dia- 
monds went through their fingers the next day. 

Alas for Mrs. Templeton! It would have been 
idle for her to have another convulsion. Her 
husband had not another bond for another pair 
of stones. And so the mother of the Gracchi 
could not have played a more magnanimous part 
than she did. 

“Oh, what do I care for jewels!” she cried, 
when Hetty ran over to survey with her big pity- 
ing eyes—eyes much more beautiful than the 
sparkle in her ears—the scene of ruin, where the 
burglars had left their matches, and eaten their 
cakes and cold coffee—‘ what do I care for jew- 
els? They might have taken the children. Oh, 
Hetty, how thankful I am they didn’t take the 
children !” 

“ As if,” said Hetty to her own husband after- 
ward, “any burglar under heaven would want 
those horrid Templeton children, the worst imps 
ever born of hysterics and temper! Now if it 
had been our children, Louis !” 

“T think you had better tell her, though, that 
your diamonds are only Alaska crystals,” said 
Louis. “Pretty bits of glass, but only genuine 
glass, that Uncle Roberts sent for mischief.” 

“Well, I don’t know but I will. But I think 
I'll lend them to her to wear to church on Easter 
first, for I do want Clara Bowman to win her 
ear-rings—they’ll be the only genuine diamonds 
among us all. And she brought him money 
enough for Mr. Bowman to afford her whatever 
she wants; and I heard her lay the wager with 
him myself that Mrs. Templeton would wear a 
pair of solitaires to church on Easter.” 





Fancy Jewelry.—Figs. 1-12. 
See illustrations on page 765. 


Tur illustrations show various new designs in fancy 
jewelry, comprising brooches, bracelets, clasps for 
wrappings, combs and hair-pins, and the antique neck- 
lets now so mach in vogue. 


Children’s Hats.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 765. 

Fig. 1 is an infant’s cap of white satin, lined with 
white cashmere; it is trimmed toward the face with a 
full lace ruche, in which loops of narrow satin ribbon 
are fastened, and on the outside with white moiré rib- 
bon. The brim is made of a straight strip of white 
satin five inches wide, which is folded through the 
middle lengthwise, and shirred through the donble 
material at three-quarters of an inch and an inch and 
a half from the front edge; bonnet wire is drawn 
through, and fastened in each shirring. The cape, 
which is shirred, and the crown, which is gathered in 
short rows at regular intervals eight times, so that 
shallow puffs are formed, as shown in Fig. 3, are both 
moun on a stiff net foundation. The cape is 
edged with a satin ruche. Twisted moiré ribbon cov- 
ers the seam between the crown and the cape and 
brim, and bows of the ribbon are set one at the right 
side of the front and another at the left side of the 
back. The strings are of similar ribbon. 

The hat Fig. 2 consists of a stiff frame with a slop- 
ing crown and drooping brim, both covered with bias 
cream-colored figured silk, which is closely shirred. 
The brim is faced with similar silk, and is edged with 
the frilled heading formed by the shirred outside cov- 
ering. A gathered row of cream lace falls over the 
brim on the outside, and shell trimming of lace and 
satin ribbon bows are set across the front of the 
crown, Cream satin ribbon is twisted across the back 
of the hat and fastened above each ear, the ends form- 
ing the strings. 


Batiste and Lace Collars and Cuffs. —Figs. 1-4. 


See illustrations on page 765. 


Fig. 1 is a round collar of double batiste three inches 
deep, which is joined to a standing collar; it is bor- 
dered with herring-bone stitching in white cotton, and 
trimmed with Irish lace two inches and a half wide, 
which surrounds the round collar, forming a jabot on 
the front -_ and covers the standing collar. The 
cuff to mate { Fig. 2, which is worn outside of the 
sleeve, is eight inches long and two inches wide, and 
trimmed with herring-bone stitching and lace; it is 
joined to a band of the same width and an inch longer. 

The collar Fig. 8 is made of double batiste, and 
trimmed with guipure lace two inches wide. To make 
it two whole Sees are cut from Fig. 27, Supplement 
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to Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV., and joined along the lower 
edge. The seam is then turned to the inside, and the 
collar bordered with stitching half an inch from the 
edge, and trimmed with side-pleated lace. The upper 
edge is bound, and rolled on the inside along the dot- 
ted line on the pattern. The collar is fastened under 
a cravat bow of batiste and lace. The cuff Fig. 4 is a 
straight band of double batiste, which is edged at the 
top with pleated lace, and folded through the middle 
lengthwise. 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE AND 
SANATORIUM. 


MONG the richest public benefactions of the 

century are the noble institutions illustrated 
on page 764, which have been bestowed on the 
English nation by Thomas Holloway, at a cost 
amounting thus far—and the sum is not yet com- 
plete—to nearly five million dollars. The Sana- 
torium for Curable Cases of Mental Disease was 
begun about seven years ago, and is just finished. 
It is especially designed by its founder for the 
succor of middle-class persons, the rich being be- 
yond the need of pecuniary aid, and the poor be- 
ing already cared for in public asylums. Put 
broadly, the scope of the Holloway Sanatorium 
includes the doctor, lawyer, artist, clerk, or any 
professional bread-winner whose work can not, 
like an ordinary business, be carried on by depu- 
ty, and whose income ceases absolutely when he 
is unable to work. After careful investigation, 
it has been found that many curable cases among 
the middle class are allowed to become incura- 
ble from lack of means or opportunity to secure 
proper treatment. Slight cerebral attacks, if 
dealt with promptly, may, it is well known, be 
cured, and a recurrence of them guarded against 
with considerable success, while if neglected, they 
increase in frequency, until the patient becomes 
entirely incapacitated from pursuing his calling. 
It is simply as a curative institution that the San- 
atorium has been founded, one of the conditions 
being that no patient will be allowed to remain 
more than twelve months. By this regulation it 
will be prevented from becoming an asylum, and 
losing its more important character, 

The Sanatorium, which stands on an eminence 
at Virginia Water, near Windsor Castle, surround- 
ed by twenty-two acres of pleasure-grounds, is a 
red brick mansion, dressed with stone in the Tu- 
dor style, with a tower in imitation of the famous 
thirteenth century belfry tower of Ypres, and was 
built by W. H. Crossland, a pupil of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and decorated by George Martin. With 
the exception of the massive gray marble top of 
the balustrade, the whole of the entrance hall 
and staircase is painted and gilt over the stone. 
This was an after-thought of kindness toward 
the persons for whom the building is intended, 
four hundred of whom it is planned to accommo- 
date. Cold gray columns and walls, even if en- 
livened by sculpture, would, it was thought, sit 
heavily on a mind diseased, and it was resolved 
to make the principal apartments one blaze of 
gold and color. The hall is accordingly lavishly 
decorated with figures and designs arabesque and 
grotesque, the latter displaying almost inexhaust- 
ible fertility of invention. The great lecture or 
recreation hall is remarkable for a splendid gild- 
ed roof, and for a profusion of gilding and other 
decorative work on the walls and behind the plat- 
form, the latter being very remarkable. Por- 
traits of distinguished persons by Mr. Girardot 
and other artists form part of the decoration 
scheme, and add interest to it. In the refectory 
also—a splendid apartment—the adornments con- 
sist of a series of paintings in the style of Wat- 
teau, forming a frieze, above which are smaller 
groups in lunettes. In the smaller but still am- 
ple parlors and living rooms the same idea of 
cheerfulness and suggestiveness is carried out. 
It is endeavored above all things to avoid leaving 
a dimmed intelligence opposite to a blank wall. 
All the internal arrangements are admirably 
planned as well for maintaining general health 
as for isolating special cases of disease, for pro- 
viding that attendants shall unobtrusively live 
close to the patients confided to their charge, and 
for conveying an idea of freedom combined with 
active surveillance. The kitchen is a wonder, 
and deserves a visit from all interested in the 
mystery of cooking food for five hundred or more 
persons at once. To make all complete, there is 
a model laundry in an entirely separate building, 
and pretty red brick houses have been built for 
such of the staff of the establishment as are not 
obliged to sleep in the main building. Just of 
late a change has been made in the original plan 
by which it was contemplated to use the immense 
and beautifully decorated hall as a place of wor- 
ship; but Mr. Holloway has decided on building 
a distinct chapel, the designs for which have been 
prepared by Mr. Crossland. Thousands of shrubs 
and young trees already fill the pleasure-grounds. 
Almost every known hardy variety is represented. 
Through these well-planted shrubberies winding 
walks conduct to pleasant points oi view, and 
back to an extensive terrace, on which patients 
may sit or promenade, and enjoy the sunshine 
and pure air. 

A little distance from the Sanatorium, at Mount 
Lee, Egham, is the still greater institution found 
ed and endowed by Mr. Holloway, in memory of 
his deceased wife, for the higher education of 
women, Holloway College, which is also built 
by Mr. Crossland, in the French Renaissance 
style, is of enormous size, having a double quad- 
rangle 500 feet from east to west, and 350 feet 
from north to south, and provides the most am- 
ple accommodation for 350 students. The 
grounds comprise ninety-five acres, which are laid 
out in the most tasteful manner, and intersected 
with groves, streams, and lakes. The structure 
has been now in course of erection for twelve 
months, and will be finished in three years or 
sooner. The special object in view is to provide 
the best education suitable for women of the 
middle and upper middle classes. The principal 
of the college will be a lady, and duly qualified 
lady physicians and surgeons are to be resident 
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1. General View of Sanatorium from the Drive. 


in the institution. The curriculum will not be 
restricted to subjects prescribed by any existing 
university. Instead of being regulated by the 
traditions and methods of former ages, the system 
of education will be mainly founded on studies 
and sciences which the experience of modern 
times has shown to be most valuable, and as best 
adapted for the intellectual and social require- 
ments of students. The governors will therefore 
be empowered to provide instruction in any sub- 
ject or branch of knowledge which shall appear 
te them, from time to time, most suitable for the 
education of women; and the curriculum of the 
college will not discourage students who may de- 
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2. The Recreation Hall. 


8. The Dining Hall. 
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4. A Patient’s Room. 


HOLLOWAY COLLEGE AND SANATORIUM, AT VIRGINIA WATER, ENGLAND. 


| sire a liberal education apart from the Latin and 
| Greek languages. Proficiency in classics is not 
to entitle students to rewards of merit over oth- 
ers equaily proficient in other branches of know- 
ledge. The college is unsectarian. The course of 
study is restricted to four years, unless when an 
extension is granted under special circumstances, 
No student is admitted who has not passed the 
age of seventeen, or who has not passed a satis- 
factory examination, which must not fall below 
the following standard: the English language, 
composition, and history; the elements of Latin, 
French, or German, or some other foreign language; 
arithmetic, integral and fractional ; the elements 








of some one branch of mathematical or physical 
science. Candidates who may have passed the se- 
nior local examination at Oxford or Cambridge, or 
the matriculation examination of the University of 
London, or such other examination by some com- 
petent and public authority as, in the judgment 
of the governors, is equivalent to such university 
examinations, shall be admissible to the college 
without further examination. Provided always 
that during the first seven years after the open- 
ing of the college the governors shall be at lib- 
erty, in special cases, to relax the above-named 
sonditions, and to make such regulations for the 
admission of students as they deem expedient. 


























5. Entrance Hall and Staircase. 


The lady principal is endowed with almost abso 
lute power, subject to the approval of the gov- 
ernors, but she also must conform to sundry regu- 
lations. She must not marry, on pain of disqual- 
ification ; and on attaining the age of sixty she 
must resign, like all other professors in the col- 
lege. Moreover, gratuities for extra teaching are 
forbidden, and the female “coach” made impos- 
sible. 

The college will be enriched by a “ gallery of 
gems,” for which the munificent founder has al- 
ready purchased some of the most celebrated pic- 
tures of Landseer, Millais, Stanfield, Creswick, 
and other eminent artists. 
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Satin Merveilleux Corsage 

with Fichu-Collar. 

Tus corsage of ruby satin mer- 
veilleux is heart-shaped at the neck, 
and completed by a square revers 
collar of maize brocade, to which is 
joined a plastron made of side-pleat- 
ed cream crépe lisse, which tapers to 
a point at the waist. The collar and 
the plastron are edged with cream 
lace, which narrows gradually to the 
point of the latter, below which the 
ends are doubled and run together 
along the edges. Bows of light blue 
satin ribbon are at the top and bot- 
tom of the plastron. The elbow 
sleeves are finished with an up-turn- 
ed cuff of the brocade, and a full 
lace ruffle. Boy’s Har. 


Surah Corsage with Fichu. 

Tue plain high-necked corsage of 
this olive green striped satin Surah 
dress is relieved by a fichu-collar of 
white crépe lisse and lace. The col- 
lar, which is fastened in the back, con- 
sists of a stiff foundation on which 
white crépe lisse, that is shirred in 
clusters at intervals, and drawn into 
side pleats between the shirring, is 
mounted. This is surrounded with 
white Aurillac lace, put on very full, 
which is tacked to form jabots on each 
side of the front, and edged at the neck 
with a full crépe lisse ruche, Bows of 
gold-colored satin ribbon in two shades 
are at the end of the collar and on the 
left shoulder. The elbow sleeves are 
Fig. 3.—Inrant’s Cap. bordered with lace frills and a ruche 
Back.—|See Fig. 1.] of the satin ribbon. 
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Crocuet JACKET For Girt FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see next Supplement, No. X., Figs. 47-50. 





Fig. 1.—Hair-Pin. Fig. 2.—BRace.et. 
Fig. 3.—Cioak C asp. 


Fig. 7.—Broocu. Fig. 8.—Coms. 


‘ Fig. 9.—BRaAceLer. 
Fig. 4.—NecKLAcE. Fig. 5,—NECKLACE. ) - Jn Pm ff a seb, TTY yw Fig. 10.—NECKLACE. Fig. 11.—NECKLACE. 


Be Pe LA wy ‘ig. 12.—CLoak CLasP 
Fig. 6.—Broocu, Z ; z ¥ < — \Y vib Fig. 12.—Cioak Cuasp. 
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Fig. 3.—Batiste 
AND GUIPURE 
Lace Courar. 
[See Fig. 4.] 





(See Fig. 2.] 









Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Car.—Front. 





Fig. 2.—Hart ror Girt From 
4 10 6 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 4.—Curr ror Couvar, 
Fie. 3. ’} 
Fig. 2,—Curr vor Corrar, 
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j Fig. 1.—Pomrapour BaGc.—AppiizD 
Savin Merveinrevx Corsace with Ficuu-Coar. Emsrowery.—[See Fig. 2, Page 757.] Suran Cogsacge witn Ficuv. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NERVE TONIC, 

I uxtixve that Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is a prep- 

aration of real merit, and valuable in cases where nerve 


tonics are indicated. 
—({Adv.] Horine, Mo, J. E. Morris, M.D. 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER, 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession.—{ Adv. ] 





Tur most healing, cooling, and reliable toilet 
article made is Riker’s Cream of Roses. Ladies 
can use it with perfect faith in its purity. Sold 
everywhere, at 50 cents per bottle.—[ Com.] 





BABIES OF MAUMEE. 

Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate them tops and all 

In Maumee; 
The babies kicked and squalled, 
And mothers spanked them all 

In Maumee; 
Castoria’s cured them all, 
No babies now that bawl 

In Maumee.—[Adv.] 





A SOFT AND BEAUTIFUL SKIN 


By using Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. Prepared espe- 
cially for first-class trade. For sale by druggists.—(.4 dv.) 





AD VER TISEMEN'LS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, Indigestible food. Sold 
Only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Rorat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


LADIES STOP NEURALGIA 


By wearing Smith’s Patent Per- 
Sorated Buckskin Undergarments. 
They are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Nen- 
ralgia, Pneumonia, and many ills 
caused by colds. Soft as velvet, 
they are desirable for aged per- 
sons and those troubled with 
Weak Lungs, as they repel cold 
and retain a uniform warmth of 
the body. Recommended by the 
Medical Faculty, and award ‘American Institute Med- 
al for twelve consecutive years. Descriptive circulars 
free to any address. . C. Mall & Co., 
86 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


FRISETTE 


PRINCESS WAVE 


MADE ON PATENT HAIR LACE. 
Warranted Natural Wavy Hair. 


Cannot get out of wave, and made equal 
to any in the United States. Price, from 
$5 to $10. Sent, C.O. D., with privilege of 
exchanging. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Wholesale and Retail, 


HENRY LOFTIE, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


HOLDEN’S New Book on 
Birds. 128 pp.,80 lustrations. 
Allfacts on ali birds <4 mail, 
2 cts. stam rice-List, 8c. 
OLDEN’S BIRD MAGAZINE, an lilustrated Monthly, 
Boing’ on Satin Starling, St. Andreasberg Canary, 
ping Bulfinch (with Music), New Birds, Care, Bird 
Market. ents, &c. $1.50a 


Year; sam eure 15 cents. 
G. A. HOLDEN, “78 Sixth Ave., 
24th Street, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK SHOPPIN 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


RUG PATTERNS! Agents Wanted. For 


circulars, address with 
FROST & CO., Maine. 












0.0. GUNTHER SOM 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks: 
Fur-Lined Garments: 
Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 


SWEET CHOCOLATE. 


The most popuies sweet 
Chocolate inthe market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
@ particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped 8S. 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
ese a Mass, 











Universally presesibed pan the Pacchy. 
T A M A B A laxative and refreshing 
Pro rietor, 
Pharmacen de 1" aes 
de la Faculté de Pari 
27, rne Rambuteau, Paria. 
66 a 
“WAVE.” 
\ The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair wil] not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
hair is VERY important for every lady to “consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 


Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 

bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 

cerebral aa goes &e. 
| N D ' E N ws ag = By _ GRILLON, 
G R | L 10 Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 

iy APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of oo 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago, Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 Kast 14th Street. | 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 

teeth with SOZODO! 

and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 


a E. a H of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


HOPE*:DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE —y-—7 
and perform the work of the Nataral Dru 





















m. 
Always in ition, but invisible to 

All Conversation and even wh S Taseoa dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those Send for 


descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P, K. PECK & 00., 858 Broadway, New York. 


I2c, 


Creed, &c. 
Agents. 





Ivory Watch Charms, with Microscopic 
viass, shows heads of Actresses as large as 
ife: also, Street Views, Lord’s Prayer, The 

12c., postpaid, 75c. per doz. Big thing a 
J. L. BATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 


HARPER'S: BAZAR. 


NOVEMBER 26, i881. 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the mperetions of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may esca 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame."— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and \b., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Hi pathic Chemist, 





Lonpon, Ena. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 








ge that has Springs that Adjust te the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE (Patented), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, Mfr, 

__820 Broadway, next block above Stewart's. 
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TRADE MARK, 


° 


THE FIRST 


Japanese MT'g and Trading Co, 


865 BROADWAY, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF 


JAPANESE GOODS. 


Greatest assortment of 
NOVELTIES 
FOR HOUSE DECORATION AND 
FALL TRADE. 


A CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
A) 
f> FLORENCE 


| ESR UCHINGauK 


ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE 
THIS SILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; 
WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 
IN WORKING, 
AND IS DURABLE 































Samples of Florence Knitting Silk and Illustrated 
Book of Rules for using the same, sent on receipt of a 
3-cent stamp. Address 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year....... +++ +-$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year........ eeeseee 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year...........+++ «+e 400 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, contajning works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Brorurrs, 





e@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 7. 














$5. 


THE MOST MARVELOUS INSTRUMENT OF THE AGE. 


The Wonderful Mechanical 


PIANO-ETTE 


$5, 





Difficult and simple music produced in_a marvelous style. Can 
be by a child. Price, only 85. paste, 5 ets. 
ne AE Au cuetie, sm nd as pauienl Orman, SS 85 ¢ to s 8S e cach. 

ts. a foot. Cabin« ach. + 
feces of all descriptions, w Tholsenler ss and. retail. Agents 
want d Send stawp for 


MASSACHUSETTS ORGAN CO., Mfrs., 


55 and 57 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Unequalled for their efficacy, absolute purity, and 
harmlessness. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, $1 per Box. 
Unrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 
and $1 per Box 
Celebrated Indelible Lip and Face Rouges, 
$1, $1 50 per Bottle. 

For sale and applied free of charge, at the 
beautifying parlors of 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 





SOMETHING NEW IN HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


oF MY 

INVISIBLE FRONT PIECES. 
THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
Improves most charmingly the appearance of the 
wearer, whether ago or old, and for its natural 
looks, oy and comfort has simply no equal, 
from $5 to $ 
All latest Saale of Front Picces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, at lowest prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Handsomer and cheaper than at any other house. 
Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O, D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West | 1 4th h St., near 6th Aves New York, 











NEEDLES, 


We beg leave to claieaiiaes your attention to these Nee- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel, 
by the most skilful artisans of Redditch, England. 
We claim for them the following advantages: 

eg Every Needle is carefully inspected & tested. 

2d. The eye is ge burnished, oval shaped, and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 
persona, 

3d. The finishing of the Needle is so well exe- 
cuted that cutting and chafing is impossible. 

4th. On each side of the eye a groove is formed 
to receive the thread, thus preventing a large 
amount of friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a 
perfect article at a fair price. 


HOWARD BROS. & READ, Sole Agents. 




















For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM = IMPROVED 


oORrRsET 

SKIRT: SUPPORTER, 
tr 18 NOT EXCELLED. .43 
Recentimprovementsadd much 
ry to its already extensive populari- 
‘4ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
*gsale by all leading jobbers and 
‘retailers. Manufactured only by 

FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW MAVEN, OONN, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 





sar 


Fine White French China Dinner aoe 149 wepgeer 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces. 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pe 8... 8.50 
Rich Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pcs. . oo 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 3.25 


White Ex wglish Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, 14.00 
Silver-plate sd Dinner Knives, per doz............ 8.00 
ALSO, ALL HOUSEFU NISHING GOODS. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C.0.D. or P.O. Money O Order. 


r ) REWARD 


that i 
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© Package or 6 00. Bold by b; 
or sent mans eae ese reoslgt 











Quickly and — 
Permanently 


ASTHMA 














Dr.Stinson’s y 
is unequaled as tive 
Alterative and 4 Obre for 
thma and 
and all their attendantevils. It does not merely 
afford temporary relief, but is a permanent cure. 
Mrs. B. F. , of more, O., says of it: “ 7m 
surprised at t. effects of your remedy. It is 
the first medicine in years my 
cough and made expectoration . Tnow sleep all 


Mm erUsy, 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 
.P. KK. Hh & Eee 
way, New York. 








MSS Cash for Stories, &. Paper free. E. 
| e Ellsworth, A.M., 884 7ti: St., Detroit, Mich, 
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Eley & Sis, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


FEATHER TURBANS, 65c., 75c., $1, $1 25, $1 75 to $15. 
BEAVER HATS AND BONNETS, $1, $1 25, $1 50, up. 


HATTERS’ PLUSH HATS and Ps $1.00, $1.25 
NETS, EXTRA QUALITIES...... $1.50, $1.75 


OUR FEATHER STOCK 


IS VERY CHOICE, AND CONTAINS THE FINEST 
GOODS MANUFACTURED. 


ANOTHER LOT OF 


Fine Plumage Fancies 


IN BIRDS’ HEADS, BREASTS, and TOP PIECES, 
At B5c., 56c., T5c., $1, $1 50, $2; HALF PRICE. 


EXQUISITE SASH RIBBONS, 


WHICH COST FROM T5c. to $3 50 PER YARD, 
WE OFFER 


At 25c., 50c., 75c., and $1. 


SHADED AND STRIPED SAT- 69 15 | 
INS, OMBRES, and Pia C., C., 
PLUSHES, EVERY SHADE, at $1 50, $1 75 per yard. 
100 PIECES OF MOLE SKIN PLUSH, Catichin 

$2 45 ar yard. 
TRIMMING SILK VELVETS, 68c., 85c., $1, up; 

colors and blacks. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Receive Prompt Attention. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS. 
309, 311, 3114 Grand St., 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
59, 61, 63 Orchard St. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF NOVELTIES, 
PLAIDS, STRIPES, AND PLAIN DRESS GOODS. 


PLUSHES AND VELVETS 


In Black and Colored, at Low Prices. 


SILKS. 


NEW SHADES DRESS SILKS, AT $1 00, $1 25, and 
$1 50 per yard. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN BLACK SILKS, AT 85c., 


97c., $1 10 to $150; BOUGHT AT LATE AUCTION 
SALES. 


NOTIONS. 


FULL LINE OF COMBS, BRUSHES, WALLETS, 
POCKET-BOOKS, &c., &c. 








KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th and 28th Streets, 


necial Bar galls 


FANS (Silk and Feather), OPERA GLASSES, WRIT- 
ING DESKS, JEWEL BOXES, PORTEMONNAIES, 
DRESSING CASES (from $1.50 to $30), GLOVE and 
HANDKERCHIEF SETS, ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, 
and VIENNA GILT GOODS, 

We intend to close out our Entire Stock, and 
will sell these goods without regard to cost. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO, 


3 Union Square, New York. 











~ A) T To 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme, JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


DIAPHANIC TILES. 


An artistic substitute for STAINED GLASS. Send 
stump for descriptive are hiet, sample, &c. 
S. VAN CAMPEN, 2% Warren St., N. Y. 








12 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Truz & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 





STERN BROTHERS, 
LEADING DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT, 


Sole Retailers for New York City of the Genuine 








Kid, Three Buttons ..........ccceeeces $1 90 
“ Four Re | wabes nade weeoe Ceo 2 20 
“ Six er PPE Tr re Peer 270 


All leading colors. 


Undressed, Three Buttons...........++. $1 30 
2 ‘our 5 TERR Te 1 50 
¢ Six eee rete ret cee 1 87 


Sent on receipt of price and postage to all parts of the country. 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE, Extensively Illustrated, and containing a full description of our 34 de- 
partments, is now ready, and will be mailed upon application. 


32, 34, and 36 West 23d Street, New York. 





Established 1840. 
JONES. 


FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC, 
NEWEST STYLES. 





Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 





Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained, 


SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
DRESS GOODS. O VO BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. O FANCY GOoDs. 
DOMESTICS. O Unprnwear. 
LINENS. 0 0 LACES. 
O a) 
O O 
e) ie) 
OD 0 


x x 





O 








Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. | 





, JONES 





SHOES. 02 O Comaar. 
Urno.stery. 04 of CROCKERY. 
FURNITURE. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 


LACE CURTAINS. O_A_0 REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. - \VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


35 Distinct Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 
JONES Sx u's: JONES 


NEW YORE. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 








Silk Cloakings, Brocade Velvets, Black and 
Fancy Colored Dress Velvets, Silk Plushes, 
Moire Antiques, Moire Francais, &c., Xe. 





Broadway and (9th St. 








EXCLUSIVELY FOR CHILDREN, affords extraordi- 
nary facilities for procuring the most desirable Cloth- 
ing for Boys and Girls of all ages up to 16 years. 
Babies’ Outfits Complete. In fact, everything for 
Children’s Wear at the lowest prices. Special atten- 
tion to mail orders. Catalogues free. 


BEST & CO,, net ibe tna Both Six. Noy. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 





$5 to $20 


Address Stinson & Cu., Portland, Maine. 








An extraordinary offering 
of Superior Silks at LOW 
PRICES. 

JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
have transferred from their 
wholesale department to the 
retail counters oftheir SILK 
DEPARTMENT about 
10,000 yards of Damassé, 
Brocatelle, Satin Stripes, 
and other goods suitable for 
Combination Dresses. 

They also offer a variety 
of Kilt Skirtings at the very 
low price of $2 a yard, about 
half the regular wholesale 
price. 

This is a rare opportunity 
to purchase new and desir- 
able SILKS at prices lower 
than similar goods were 
ever before offered. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Is now well known to be a true source of econumy, 
and a single order intrusted to 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


cannot fail to create a most satisfactory business 
intercourse with us. 

Our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT is now THOR- 
OUGHLY ORGANIZED. Do not fail to read our 
elegant and comprehensive 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(SENT FREE ON APPLICATION), published with 
especial view to assisting PERSONS AT A DIS- 
TANCE to MAKE THEIR PURCHASES as READ- 
ILY and EASILY as though they made their selections 
IN PERSON AT OUR COUNTERS. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


We have imported for this season a = elegant as- 
sortment of Black Fringes, Passementeries, Buttons, 
and Ornaments. Rich novelties in Pearl Trimmings, 
and Colored Bead Passementeries and Fringes. 
Colored Fringes made to order to match samples, 
with Buttons to correspond. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


JONES’ 


Illustrated Quarterly Bazar 


Winter and Holiday Number issued December 1st. 
15 CENTS PER NUMBER, 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
INTERESTING STORIES by Prominent Writers. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated. 
HOME DECORATION, Illustrated. 
FASHION ARTICLES, COOKING RECIPES, &c. 


Send in subscriptions early for Winter issue. 
Liberal inducements to clubs. 
Jones’ Illustrated Quarterly Bazar, 
OQ. JONES, Publisher, 175 Eighth Ave., New York. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS, 


1 
FARM FESTIVALS. By Wit. Carveron, Author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and “Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with ‘‘ Farm Bailads” and 
“Farm Legends.” 8vo, Iiluminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 8 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eves Sancent. 
Royal 8vo, Iuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

Itt. 

CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS: and the Tricks of 
Trapping and Trap Making. Containing Compre- 
hensive Hints on Camp Shelter, Log Huts, Bark 
Shanties, Woodland Beds and Bedding, Boat and 
Canoe Building, and Valuable Suggestions on Trap. 
vers’ Food, &. With Extendec Chapters on the 
Trapper’s Art, containing all the “Tricks” and 
Valuable Bait Recipes of the Profession; Full Di- 
rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 


Construction of Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Capture of all Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Valuable Recipes for the Curing and Tanning 


of Fur Skins, &. By W. Hamivron Gisson, Author 
of “Pastoral Days.” Illustrated by the Author- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

1V. 


WESTCOTT & HORT'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Baooxe Foss Wesrovrt, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Horr, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Puttie Souarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. 
Cloth, $2 00. 


Crown 8vo, 


» J 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions: Pica, 
Svo, Cloth, Red Edges, $2 00; Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Fall Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents; Bre- 


vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

, iF 
THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 


Containing Two Hundred Favorite Songs and 
Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fire- 
side. With Music. Everything Complete on its 
own Page. Selected by J. P. MoCaskry. Royal 


8vo, Paper, same Size and Form as Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine, 40 cents. Also, an edition on finer paper, 
in Embossed Cloth, $1 00. 

VIL. 

LANDOR. By Sipnry Corvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents, The Latest Volume issued in the * English 
Meu of Letters.” 

VIIL 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monourne D. Conway. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


1X. 
BEAUTY IN ORESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth 
$1 00, 


oo 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents. 

The Braes of Yarrow. By Cuantes Ginwon. 20 cents, 

A Life’s Atonement. By D. C. Murray. 20 cents, 

Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Peroy Gree. 20 cents. 

Sceptre and Ring. By B. H. Buxton. 20 cents. 

The Cameronians. By Janne Grant. 20 cents, 

The Private Secretary. 20 cents. 

With Costs. By Mrs. Nuwnan. 15 cents. 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Cirens. By 
James Oris. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Illumiua- 
ted Cloth, $1 00. 


Warlock o’ Glenwarlock. By Groner Maocponatp. 


20 cents. pe 
That Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wu- 
11aM Briackx. With many Illustrations, 20 cents, 


Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Reseda. By Mrs. Ranpo.tru. 20 cents, | 
6” Haneer & Baorurns will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





C2” Hanrer’s Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Established 1833. 


WALTER BUAL & C0, 


DETROIT, MICH, 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &¢. 
Goods sent on approval to any 


part of the U.S. Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 


















Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 8 cents for Catalogue. 








66? week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hatter & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 





AGENTS 


can now grasp a fortune. Address 
RIDEOUT & to., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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PATIOCINATION. 
Post-orrice Crerk. “‘ Here! your letter is overweight.” 
P.O. C. “It’s too heavy; put another stamp on it.” 


L’ALLEGRO. 


Younc. Piccy. “ Well; Lord Bacon, how do you find yourself this morning?” 
OLp Piccy. “He! he! he! bless its dear heart, what a funny little pig it is, to be sure !” 


Pat. “Over what weight?” 





Part. “Och, git out wid yer foolin’! sure if I put another stamp on, won't it be heavier still?” 


Wak ali 
FACETLE. 

Onx of the most cunning and polite little fellows in 
the State of New Jersey spent the day at a kind neigh- 
bor’s house recently, while his mamma was away on 
a visit. His lunch hour at home was eleven, and at 
the usual time he began to feel very hungry. But the 
family did not lunch till noon, and as there were no 
sigus of preparation, Harry (we will call him) was filled 
with the gravest apprehensions. What to do he didn’t 
know. Good manners forbade that he should ask for 
anything, and yet he couldn’t wait another minute. 
Finally nature asserted her superiority to all mere con- 
ventionalities, and he yielded. How considerately he 
did it will appear. 

“Mrs. Thompson,” said he, very earnestly, but very 
tenderly, “if you please—will you be so very kind—as 
to give me ocenelbing to eat? I mean if it isn’t too 
much trouble.” 

“Why, certainly, my dear,” 
would you like to have ?” 

“Oh, anything will do, ma’am—anything,” he re- 
sponded, with nervous eagerness, “if it isn’t too ex 
pensive.” 

It is needless to say that he got it immediately. 

A very different kind of a boy was Johnny D—, 
who was also visiting a neighbor, but not in New Jer- 
sey. He was offered a piece of bread and butter, 
which he accepted, but not with any great degree of 
enthusiasm. 

** What do you say, Johnny ?” said the lady, expect- 
ing him to say, “Thank you.” 

I say it ain't cake,” was the response, 


she replied. “ What 


Saecqeenitienieatinn 

The French have a mania for prize-giving and prize- 
winning, and, curiously enough, the prize is not neces- 
sarily the reward of merit. Witness this dialogue be- 
tween a Parisian lady and a-little girl in a Norman 
village—the little girl is carrying home a book and a 
wreath: 

* What, Bérénice, have you a prize? I thought that 
you did not go to school yet ?” 

“No more I do, madame; the prize is to encourage 
me to go next year.” 
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THERE IS NOTHING MEAN ABOUT THESE MEN—OH, NO; BUT 
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THERE IS SUCH 


“T knew he was no saint,” said the parson’s wife, 
referring to a party who only occasionally attended 
church, but whose piety her husband had been in the 
habit of extolling. 

“No saint, my dear ?—I don’t understand you.” 

*“Don’t,eh? Well, he sat in the pew next to ours this 
morning, and when he made believe get down to pray, 
his knee-joints creaked like the rusty hinges of an old 
barn door.” 

An old Irish song embodies the superstition that the 
answer given to the question in baptism what the 
child’s name is to be, however absurd, is sacred, and 
must be held to be the true name. In the song a dog 
answering to the name Dennis was making himself 
too busy at the christening, and had to be checked by 
the mother, with the result described. .‘* ‘ What’s his 
name?’ says the priest. ‘Down, Dennis!’ says she 
So Down Dennis Bulgruddery they christened me.” A 
similar incident is mentioned in a recent report of the 
Registration Courts, A claimant at Ilford was found 
to be registered ** Michael Sir Shepherd,” and the ex- 
planation given was that his mother, at his baptism, 
on being asked to “name this child,” responded re- 
spectfully, “ Michael, sir.” Accordingly ‘ Michael Sir” 
was his name. 


An editor wrote a head-line, “ A Horrible Blunder,” 
to go over a railroad accident, but thought it was the 
printer’s fault that it got over the account of a wed- 
ding. The editor was the man thrashed all the same, 

—— 


An observing laundryman has discovered that the 
time for him to catch soft water is when it is raining 
hard. 

ON THE MARRIAGE OF A MR. LOT AND A 

MISS SALTER. 
Because on her way she chose to halt, 
Lot’s wife, in the Scriptures, was turned into salt; 
But though in her course she ne'er did falter, 
This young Lot's wife, strange to say, was Salter. 
































“THE BEST-LAID PLANS,” ETC. 


Siorurut Bacuevor (in the fes). “Oh, I’m a wretched social bankrupt! Why, I’ve never called at Byn- 
kershook’s since the party, last June. It would be awkward to go now; yet I know I must eventually.” 

Knowinc Frienp. “ Easiest thing in the world. Call when she is out. I know she is out this evening.” 

S. B. “Capital! I won’t bother to dress. I'll trot around, leave my card, and be back in five minutes.” 


Stoturut Bacuevor. ‘Is Mrs. Bynkershook at home?” 


Majestic Domestic. ‘Yessir.’ 


. 


{The S. B. left his card and said nothing more to the M. D., but to his know- 


ing frien 


on his return he said much that need not here be repeated, 





